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PREFACE 

This collection of readings has been designed for graduate 
students, to acquaint these potential adult educators with sc^e important 
developments affecting the use of the mass media in adult education. 
These include Cablecasting as a means of urging citizens to become 
involved io community problem^ films as spurs to social action, and 
telefvision programs that employ the. soap opera format for educational 
ends. Also presented in this collection are suggestions for the -future 
us6 of the mass media in adult education. These include the revival of 
radio listening groups, problems of visual literacy, and the 'need for 
more rigorous evaluation of ETV programs. 

; The collection is by no means complete, other articles will be 
added on the use of satellites and video cassettes and on the Open 
University in Britain. ' The collection is be^ng submitted to you for 
your evaluation and 'comments. ' With your help, I hope eventually to 
compile a book that will give to adult educators a better understanding 
, of the mass media as a tool in their profession. In your evaluation, 
you might like to comment^n such things as the format, i.e., the titles 
of categories under which the 'articles are grouped and whether categories 
should be added, deleted, or changed in some way. Or, you might indicate 
articles which seem to you to be of particular value to adult educators. 
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MASS COMMUNICATION:. ITS POTENTI'AL FOR ADULT LEARNING 




The author oilfuiure Shock reminds 
us thai our present problems are going lo 
proliferate and deepen in inlcnsiiy, and 
that people arc going to have to be pre- 
pared to cope with them. They consist of 
maior social ills like polluiion, violence 
and poverty, and these are aggravated in 
people^ minds by the staggering weight 
ot information overload transmitted via 
the media. In addition,' many indWiduals 
are alreadv hnding ihcTnselves ill- 
equipped for the increased leisure provid- 
c"d by the shorter work week and early 
retirement. Becatjse lifelong "learning" 
hylds out the promise of helping all of us 
to sort out and cope with our problems, 
it is vitally important thai we gain a clear 
understanding of what is meant by the 
concept and what its implications are for 
TV programming. 

What, first ol all, do we mean by lear 
ing? This concept is generally thought L 
as a lasting change of behavior, the result 
of experience. The experience itself in- 
volves such things as gathering informa- 
tion and acquiring intellectual and social 
skills to use tht information for whatever 
purpose the learner has in mind. Learning 
takes place both formally, as in the class- 
room, and informally in the societal set- 
ting, where regular TV programming 
plays a large part. Such learning is re- 
ferred to by educators as "learning by 
chance," contrasted with "learning by 
design." The latter occurs when we delib- 
erately create a situation to .the end that 
Individual or group will learn new 
behaviors. Here we are reminded.of such 
adult programs as Sunrise Semester and 
Ij^niversity of the Air and the youth- 
ariented Sesame Street. 

To return to lifelong learning, briefly, 
this concept embraces both learning by 
chance and learning by design. It means, 
as Roby Kidd reports, learning through 
the life span, learning -across the disci- 
plines and learning as a search for truth to 
set us free. 

What are the implications of lifelong 
learning for TV programming? Obviously, 
lifelong learning operates by both 
**chance" and "design," as the TV audi- 
ence selects, often at random, programs 



from a diversity of offerings, e.g., news- 
casts, sports events, documentaries, soap 
operas and college level courses. Indeed, 
to many adultsfTV constitutes their prin- 
cipal source of information, though they 
may not perceive the medium as such. 
The- habit begins in youth. One rather 
stagg^ering estimate made recently is ih'at, 
by the lime a child enters school, he has 
already spent more hours learning about 
the world from fV than he would spend 




\ 



in earning a college degree. Much of what 
he sees involves falsity in advertising, un- 
ethical behavior and violence, which has 
bqen shown to cause aggressive behavior 
in children a dire portent for adult soci- 
ety. Surely both educator and broadcast- 
er have a responsibility to recognize that 
TV is more than entertainineni; that it is, 
in fact, an educatronal tool of incalcula- 
ble power. Whether operating by chance 
or design. Shouldn't both parlies be using 
their influence to see that quality pro- 
grams are available lo assist viewers in 
achieving the positive goals of lifelong 
learning, as Roby Kidd has slated them? 

by John A. NIemI 
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Accent on Social Philosophy 

LESSON FROM A SMALL SOLDIER ' 

VancQtuver, B.C^ Victoria Day/ 
Mondayp May 18, 1970. 

With the rapid outburst. ''Ah-Ah-Ah!" a jubi- 
lant five-year-old yelled, "I've got you, Alex!" As 
I approached the scene of action, little Alex, aged 
four or five, lay still in the dusty street, simulate 
ing death as the rest of the children went on with 
their game of Soldier vs. Student. 

To an American teaching at a Canadian univer- 
sity, this scene came as a nauseating shock, especi- 
ally since British Columbians were celebrating a 
holiday dear to their hearts — the birthday of 
Queen Victoria, who had presided over the once 
mighty British Empire. But whereas the older 
generation might have been reliving past glories, 
our small actors were recreating an event that 
will remain as a black marlPupon American so- 
ciety — the Kent State shootings. 

Of course, children have always acted out adult 
roles in their little world. The difference today is 
that their world has expanded enormously since 
the invention of the TV tube. They ha\e become 
inhabitants of a "global village," ringside witnes- 
ses to the events of our time. As a result, our 
youth have mastered, at an early age, concepts 
that eluded, or partly eluded, previous genera- 
tions. The Apollo flights alone explained sofne 
mysteries of gravity when illustrating the 
"thrust" required tojhurl men into outer space, 
their weightless state on the moon, and the prob- 
lems involved in returning them to earth. , 

While such advances in the cognitive domain 
are" gratifying, we must deplore the concepts that 
are being stressed with respect to the affective 
domain. The high incidence of violent acts on 
TV^ in news, cartoons, and films, has been well 
documented. How rare, by comparison, are pro- 
grams like the amazingly successful^ "Sesame 
Str^et;^^->with its emphasis on constructive and 
lyrppy learfeing experiences for children. 
/ What call we, as adult educators, do about the 
feituationiA which children like Alex find them- 
kglyes? Qnce, children learned certain values al- 
most entirely in the home, the school, and the 
church. Moreover, as a prominent educator re- 
cently poj)jted out, these institutions were mu- 
tually reinforcing, sharing common objective.s and 
purposes. Now they art frequently at odds with 
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each other. Psychologists and sociologists tell us 
of the breakdown of family life. The school, once 
the bedrock of our democratic soj^iety, is styled 
by some critics as an anachronism, clinging to 
nineteenth century philosophies and practices. 
And the church, an important institution in the 
founding of the new worfd, is accused of remain- 
ing aloof from contemporary problems, instead of 
giving leadership to the people. > 
It is, of course, hard to assess the degree to 
which TV hastened the decline of these influences. 
But theje is no doubJfc concerning the pervasive 
influence of TV itself. The medium is largely 
controlled by the broadcasters and the advertisers 
who support the industry. These groups have con- 
tinued to promote programs featuring violence 
. and to pass them off ^s^ptertainment, with little 
regard for their effects upon young people. There 
is no one to act as a catalyst between these groups 
and the parents, teachers, clergy, and other adults 
concerned with the rearing of children. Here, it 
seems to me, is" an opportunity — indeed a respon- 
sibility — for adult educators-. 

It may not be possible for us to work directly 
with parents or with the schools or, the churches, 
but we could develop public affairs programs 
centering on such questions^as these: What effect 
does the visual impact of TTV violence have on our 
youth? What can be done through the home, the 
Bchool, and the church to counter this influence? 
Or, more positively, what values should we be 
teaching to our yoiing people through the home, 
the school, and the church? How can parents, 
teachers, and other adults who oppose violence on 
TV make their views jcnown to broadcasters? 
Here, for example, the role of the adult educator 
. would be that of bringing the adults and the 
broadcasters together at a public forum which 
could be televised. Using his knowledge of conf- 
munity organization and his skills in program 
planning, h# might organize listening groups to 
react to the ideas presented at the forum. An- 
other type of program would be similar to "The 
Advocates," allowing both sides of a particular 
issue to be* aired and inviting audiences ^o re- 
spond. Further programs might ^consist of work- 
shops. ^ ^ 

Alex didn't die/j^j^ Monday, May 18, J970. No 
doubt his mock battle^ was soon for^^otten— or 
was it? Will it be resumed when the TV screen 
lights up with another instance of stark violente ? , 
What is our responsibility? 

H it ihm fundion of tli« AEA CommiK** on SocUl Philoiopfiy to 
j' ^" moaning snd v«luo within our qulturo. 

Addroii moil fo AEA Sociol Philosophy CommlHoo. 150 Cbngroii 
Sfroof. Iromtroo. Moti. 02114. . / 
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Rcc(uitly. while on a visit to Alaska, I 
foun<;J^mvsclf sitting on the dus.ly floor of 
the Sk^yjway City Hall, which dates from 
the famous Klondike Gold Rush of '98. 
Perhap*a few ghosts- of that period were 
present as the people of Skagway, to6r- 
ists, and others crowded into the Hall to 
meet an international commission of 
Americans and Canadians planningno es- 
tablish a Klondike Gold Rush Interna- 
tional Historical Park. Some of the excite- 
ment of those early days ran through the 
room asN the group unveiled its plan to 
ride a helicopter next day to the summit 
of the perilous Chilkoot Trail, and 
showed a National Film Board of Canada 
documentary depicting the triumphs and 
the failures oT the men who had blazed 
the Trail. The film consisted largely of 
old photographs ingeniously ^juxtaposed 
and explained in lively narrative style by 
Pierre Berton, the Well-known Canadian 
author and television personality. 

As I rparveled at the technology that 
^ could lift these men effortlessly above the 
angle slopes' across which the early 
pioneers had struggled in ice and snow, r 
couldn't help pondering these questions: 
What would have been the impact af the 
KlonWik^ Gold Rush had the television 
camora beamed the slory to the world? 
WounjQhc aura of rorpance and the heady 
sense W^Wj(enture been lost, or at least 
dimmed? Tnh old photographs empha- 
sized the comradeship, the courage, and 
the olan of the men who dared the Trail 
of '98. The modern television camera, 
with its pitiless, all-encompassing lens, 
would also have captured the harsh reali- 
ties: the unending lines of men luggingojp 
the slopes a ton of provisions each, 100 
pounds at a time; the frustration of the 
^ men who gave up and sold their>^supplies 
at ten cents on the dollar; thousands of 
horses slipping off the narrow trails to 
perish in the gulches below. Television's 
immediacy, its on-thescenc reporting, 
would.have heightened the impact. 



Indeed, I Ihougljt, there Js a parallel 
with the controversial Vietnam war. Not 
iong ago. before the tek'vision age, w,ir 
had aroused the same glory that we asso- 
ciate with the Klondike Gold Rush; the 
horrors of conflict were overshadowed 
and often reported late. As recently as 
World War Two (and certainly in World 
War One), this'sense of romance had pre- 
vailed, celebrated. in poem and song. But 
television effected a dramatic change. In 
Vietnam, the camcta has instantly re- 
corded the grim facts: anguished refugees 
carrying their wounded; Gl's treading ' 
cautiously over unfamiliar terrain; a heli- - 
copter crashing in the jungle. 

Much of the old romance of war has 
been lost, replaced by a sohei a^sessnicni 
of its triumphs and its costs. At its best 
television brings to many other happen- 
ings this balance, or perspective Ao essen 
tial for educating the public. Jhh func- - 
tion of television may wells bj/ its most 
important contribution Jfomc modern 

^scenc. We need a public-educated to ap- 
preciate the romance of great events' 

HvWIe retaining a grasp of their stern real- 
ities. , ^ , 



by John A. NiemI 
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COIIMUNICATING WITH THE SO-CALLED DISADVANTAGED 
CAN WE FIND A COMMON GROUND? 



John 



iHeni 



Adult Education research 0^>\tre ^ 
University of Bt^'-'l'ie'h CcZ^.-^hia 



The term *'disadvantaged " 
is frequently c^iosen to describe 
individuals' or groups sjiaring 
certain socio-economic and 
social-psychologicaJ. character- 
istics. The former include low 
incomes, limited education and 
limited job opportunities; the 
latter include ^close kinship 
anu neighborhood ties and a 
"liye'^fpr today" philosophy. 
However) "disadvantaged" has 
acquired pejorative connota- 
tions, setting individuals or 
groups apart as somehow infe- 
rior. For this reason, the 
term "culturally dif f erent " will^ 
be ilsed with respect to poverty 
sub-cultures found in our Nolrth'' 
American society, Here^ "qui-", 
ture" has its traditional mean- 
ing, referring to groups of 
\ people who share distinctive 

\ designs for living, This . 

\group embraces ^ both the rural 

toor' and the urban poor. In 
he first category are indi- 
viduals or families living on 
marginal lal^d and Indians on 
reservation^ ; in the second 
category a'rel the rural poor* 
who have migrated to the city 
and who often live in ghettos, 
arid other ghet'^-dWellers such 
as new immigrants, "old" ;Lmmig- 
rants who have never learned 
td) speak English or French, and 
minority races such as Indians 
and negroes • 

The obvious "apartness" ' 
of these culturally different 



groups from the dominant sofiety 
\ is bouiid to cause problems of 
communication. In this paper, 
it is my purpose to focus on 
some of these problems 'J and 
then to draw implications for 
the .adult eclucator, ^Hopefully, 
in doing so, it will be poss- 
"^ible to find common grotlnd oij^ 
which to meet. 



First, let us look at 
concept of communication, whici 
bas its root in the Latin 
^•communis," meaiHrig "common," 
Fundamentally, the communication 
process involves an exchange of 
meaning between the sender 
(Encoder) of a message and the 
receiveir (Decoder) , This pro- 
cess does not , of course , refer 
tofverbal transmissions alone, 
but includes non-verbal trans- 
missions which may or may not 
be^ intentional, e,g,, facial 
expressions, gestures, tone 
of voice. Schramm's model is 
pertinent here — his Sender- 
Encoder-Signal-Decoder-Receiver 
pattern, with .its dependence 
upon intersecting fields of 
experience,^ .In fact, the 
points of intersection , as the 
cpncept^^ applied to the dom- 
inant society and the cultu- 
rally different groups, may be 
extremely /limited, ^ence, it 
seems moife appropriate and more 
realistic to talk about differ- 
ent "cultural milieus," This* 
♦term hints'fat perhaps the most 
important barrier to communica- 
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tion between these groups and 
tije dominaht society — the very 
different perceptions enter-* 
tained of reality, and the 
stereotypesf and assumptions of 
both sides i An illustration is 
this comment bv-^a Mississippi 
black man tall^ingSrCth Harvard 
psychiatrist Robert Coles: ' 

"The people who help us, we're 
grateful to them, but-^ wi^sh 
they ivouldn't keep teHLing tis 
how sorry they a^e for us, 
how bad have -j^t. And I . 
wish thear eyes vrpul^-'t pop^ 
out evedy time thes^see we're 
not cryihg all daV3c>ng and 
runninga wOd or something. 
The otiher day a white fellow, 
he said how wonderful my 
house is , and how good we _^ 
• along t^ogeth^r^ and how im- 
pressed he wa^pby it all. I 
%^nted t,o say, "Don't be ^^^g^.,^ 
giving us that kind of cbm'^'^V. 
pliment, because it shows on 
you what you don't know about 
us.''^ 



Notice hov? negative is the per- 
ception of the white man, and 
h*ow deeply -the n^gro resents 
the interpretation placed upon 
his life style, 

"In three separate studies, 
Skene ; ^Derbyshire and Rogers 
set out to f.dentify personality 
tracts coinmon t9^ culturally 
different groups and to de- 
scriB^) relationships between 
them arid the^ dominant society? 
Almost all traits listed in tiie 
st;^''dies are^negative : ^ these 
pedple are said to be boister- 
ous, -physically aggressive, 
reticent, fataligfic, suspi- 
cious, etc.^ In studying the 
f ilftdings , * one can hardly avoid 
thqfconclusipn that thsy^-mirror 
the iresearchers ' ownj^biases 



arising from their particular 
perceptions of reality 

Likewise, an account ^ 
Johnife Scott, the first negro 
•from Watts to attend Harvard, 
reveals the different "reali- 
ties" arising from different 
cultural milieus and^ th^ re- 
sulting conflicts -and .communi- 
cation problems/ After his 
failure at Harvarci and his 
return to Watts, he wrote: 

"Watts appeared very strange 
to me when I returned. And 
yet as I walked* through the 
projects, as I weat by old 
houses; on the back streets, 
and as I described my Harvard 
experiences to my friends, 
I again became aware of the 
tremendous spiritual toll 
the ghetto exacts. I could 
now feel the hopelessness, 
1, in failing Harvard, had 
been ripped a&unde^ from all 
^ my retreats from poverty, and 
for once I had" to staTnd naked ■ 
before my own fear,^ .befpre' 
^thB leering face of myself, 
an^ old man perched^ on a milk 
crate cacKling at the young 
ladies."^ 



Finally, there is the i 
.study conducted at Mounds, 
Illinois, by Byuarm, who 
reports thq failure of a com-' 
munity action prfbj^ram designed 
to bring rijpgroea ah^J whites 
together to di^^uss racial 
^^ssues. Whereas the design O^f 
the study called for inter- ; 
action between the races dn an 
^qual ba'sis, a superordinate- 
subordinate relationship perr- 
sisted, with the .negroes. ' 
assuming the lesser role. The ^ 
cleavage made it impossible for 
informal channels ot communica- 
tion to operate"* or for formal 
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^ , channels to open up for ex- 
changes of opinion and informa- 
tion on racial issues,^ 

What are the bases of the 
different perceptiqns of^eal-' 
ity? Some have already been'- 
: touched upon — different value 
sys^tems and attitudes springing 
/xromS^ociali^^conomic and other 
forces operating in the envi- 
ronp^nt. I^dult Eduoqjbion and 
the Diaadvantaged Adult presents 
many studies^ that * su)3stantiate 
these relationships. ' Although 
the diversity ^of *yie qrp,\jt^\ 
ma^kes it diffic\ilt to '^general- 
ize, it has been foxHid that 
maifiy uphold value systems that 
ar^ clearly at variance with , 
those of the dominant society. 
Because they sUe no future that 
dij|^rl> significantly fjrom the 
' pre^%it, these groups' tend to v 
prjrgmatic and to lean toward 
"pres6n-t" orientation or re-* 
wards, whereas the dominant 
\ society is more concerned wil^ 
the future. ' ;ilso, aj5 a^ resp.(tose 
tp disorimination - by ^Jfe domin- 
ant Society, many groups rejCcjt, 
explicitly, or implicitly, its * 
institutional structures in . * 
favor of "small personal kfri- 
shi|>, locality or friendship ^ 
grolips . " ® 

Other impediments tG| com- 
^ munication arise from differ- 
ences in language; the most 
obvious involves the non English 
^speaking members of qillturally 
different groups. An& even 
where such persons have attemp- 
^ ted to learn Ehglish, there 
exist "interferences"- frpm their 
na-^ive language. For e^^am^le, 
among ''a group of FinnisJ>--^, 
Canadians , it was found that 
manij had evolved a "slang" which 
is a curious combination of 
English sounds* approached 



through Finnish rules of pro- 
'nunciatlon. ^- "Finglish," as it 
is known in *the United States, 
produces such words as "hospi- 
talli" for ••hospj.tal" and "co- 
operativii" for "co-operative."^ 
In addition, there are language 
problems attributable^ to region- 
al or local dialects, as exem- 
plified by certain expressions 
found to b^ common in Appala- 
chia: . a bein (being able) ; out 
he goes a playin (go^e^^t and 
play) ; shes f ixin (while she - 
fixed). 1° , ' ^ 

Another communication,, 
problem* is with the'*large grc?up 
commonly called the "hard-core 
poor." Their language, like 
other languages , has at times 
been maligned by the dominant 
. societ^ as ' inferior , subv- 
standard, etc. But such appel- 
lations overlook the value of 
the language within the group ^ 
itself. There, it is a viable 
, form of communication, descrif- 
bed by Bernstein as having "a 
simplicity and directness" of 
expresMpn, emotionally virile, 
pithy, '^nd powerful, with a 
met^phoric range of consider- 
able force and appropriate- 
tt 1 1 — 



ness 



The language serves 



admirably the needs of the 
^ group for an obvious reason — 
Encoder and DecocSer share ^he 
saffie\ cultural milieu. But, 
outside that milieu, and 
especiallfl^ in the context of 
the dominant society, the lan- 
guage of the hard-core poor 
may suffer severe limitations. 
N^otably*, verbal facility is 
restricted, a condition that . 
often causes these people to 
rely significantly on non- 
-verbal cues, in both giving and 
receiving messages. Thus, when 
messages are received . from the 
dominant society, the hard-core 
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poor will often pay more^atten- 
tion to' actions than to words . 
As for giving messages, a study 
conducted at the University of 
Pittsburgh implies that certain 
features of the language used 
by this group render it almost 
incomprehensible to persons 



outside 



To compli^qrate the 



situation, there is evidence 
th^t the language is sometimes 
.deliberately contrived "to keep 
the outsider out."^^ 

What are some of the diffi- 
culties? An important one is ^ 
that the language is "a pre^ 
dominantly descriptive mode of 
abstractioa.irather than" an 
analytic one'^^^t--^. " and 

Meanings are embedded in 
local and time-bobnd settings. 
The meanings deper\d, for full 
understanding, on We author- 
ity and other social relation- 
ships of the communicants, 
as well as on their ages, 
sexes, and other personal 
characteristics, on the time 
and place in which .tlley are - 
spoken. ^ 



Moreover, many distinctive 
words have been formed by var- 
. ious means, becoming idioms not 
^ easily grasped by outsiders, 
for example, : 

f 

Agentive Substitution . . 
produced by substituting 
typical actions or functions 
of an actor for the actor 
^himself, by 'the addition of 
-er (}>aby — crumb crusher, pea 
pusher; doo^r — slammer; tooth 
hrurJi — pearl pusher. . , 

Thr u:u' o'f words such an "joh*^ 
and "wan'' a;; suffices to con- 
struct n^w selections" (e.g., 
crying — kleenex job; hair — 



/ 



-comb job, grease job; out-- 
wit ted— tank job, . socixxl 
worker — job man; neighborhood 
leader-^man man; most j^espeo^ 
ted or knowledgeable person 
— down man • . ^ ^ 

Hesiiltativc Appellations — 
This group of words is pro- 
duced by selecting an extreme 
result as a substitute for 
its cause (e.g., angry^-r 
smoking; fight with a gun — 
blast; fight with a shhrp 
instrument — bleed . . . ^ ^ 

What are some implications 
^of these communication problems 
\for the adult educator who 

IS programs for culturally 
.fferent grmaps? He must 
r^lizG tha];^is-own background 
and training are likely to make 
himXperceive reality differ- 
ently from the adult learners. ^ 
He cOiild unwittingly iook at 
theirXsituation through the 
lens of his own middle class 
biase^S^Vnd assumptions and so 
misjud^d their needs and exBtec- 
tation^, V To help avoid this ^ 
pitfall, Xt is essential that 
the adult teducator involve in 
th^ groups fully in theipro- 
gram planning- process . other- 
wise, he risks failure. Many 
programs have foundered in the 
past, because t^Hey have been * 
based on the needs of the 
groups as perceived not by them 
but by persons in the dominant 
society. Programs have been K( 
traditionally ba°sed on minimal^ 
skills in reading, writing, 
and computatiori, instead of 
lat:ger conf igpurations offering 
choices from a wide array of 
life-styles . 

One strategy that has been 
us6d successfully to determine 
^^the needs of culturally differ- 
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ent groups is film or VTR. To 
facilitate dialogue within a 
community, its members can, by 
these means, not only discern 
their problems /more clearly but 
take a direct hand in seeking 
creative solutions. A good 
example is the project launched 
by the St. Jacques Citizens' 
Committee of Montreal. It is 
reported that: 



They went out into the streets 
and interviewed the peppie 
about their problems, in order 
to learn more about the neigh- 
bor^iood and to ir^e people ' 
think about what could tjp 
done. Then an edited hJlf- 
hour tape was used to analyze 
discussion, at the beginning 
of a series of public meet- 
ings. The procedure was very 
effective; people plunged 
into the heart of the dis- 
cussion, instead of being 
fearful about expressing them- 
selves. The citizens al^o 
learned a lot about themsel- 
ves by viewing themselves in 
action durinq meetings and 
discussions . ^ 



^he approach is similar tc^ that 
advocated by Paulo Friere, whose 
concept of "conscientization" 
seems to me to represent what 
we often call "involvement" at 
its best: 

. the process in which 

m^n , not as recipients , act ^ 
as knowing sul^ects, achieve 
a deepening awareness both 
of th^ socio-cultural real- 
ity which shapes their lives 
and of their capacity to 
transform that reality.^ ^ 

Another implication arises 
from the immensely complicated 
nature of the language of the 
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groups/ The adult educator 
will err if he thinks that 
these languages are simple and 
ehsily mastered, because the 
people generally have a low 
level of education ; or i f he ' 
regc^rds -these languages as 
' inferior and crude. Rather, 
he must respect th^m for their 
qualities of utiiiity and force 
and even learn, if he can, to 
understand them. Such under- 
standing of a man's language is 
a valuable key to a man's needs 
and hopes. At the same time, 
the perceptive adult educator 
will recognize the dilemma of 
individuals or groups who have 
only one "language" available 
to them. They lack the optiopi^, 
of better educated , persons who 
shift easily from colloquial 
language to mor:e formal pat- 
terns as the occasion demands. 
The task, then, is one of edu- 
cating members of the cultur- 
ally different groups in the 
perception and us^ of the 
available options, in order to 
improve communication between 
them and the dominant society. 

A third implication re- 
lates to the adult educator's 
strategy in making contact with 
the groups. Because of the 
often closed nature of these 
groups, he should probably not 
attempt to make head-on contact 
with them. ^Rather, as the 
University of Pittsburgh study 
pu'&^it, he ought to seek out 
"sophisticated, knowledgeable 
insiders" t^o assist him.^^ 
The use of insiders would be 
helpful at all stages of a 
program-rplanning , promotion , 
operation, and evaluation — to 
^holp overcome misunderstandings 
\hat go beyond the skill of 
the adult educator. He w6uld 
be well advised, also, to 4 
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consider employing para-profes- 
sionals or professionals drawn 
from the. groups. In Alaska, 
for example, sponsors from the 
native community of ten, become 
A.B.E. teachers, although they 
possess only a high school 
education. The obvious advan- 
tage is that these teachers 
a'ctively share the ''reality" 
• of the i5eople whom the adult 
educator wants to reach and so 
perceive the problems better 
than he could. 

Other implications of the 
comnvanication problems that 
have! been discussed may be tise- 
ful to the adult education who 
occupies the role of \ the 
teacher. He should have em- 
pathy with his students, in- 
cluding patience with their 
fears and a sincere regard for 
their value systems and modes 
of communication. In parti- 
cular, he must be aware of the 
sensitivity of the learners. to 
non-verbal cues and not betray 
shock or disapproval by facial 
expression or bodily . movements . 
At least one research study 
has shown that teachers who 
appeared successful were those 
who could set aside their own 
value systems and accept the 
adult learner as a human being 
of considerable potential . ^ 
Additionally, the teac>ier 
should seek assistance fr^m 
linguists when dealing w/th 
adult learners whose native 
, language di|fers from that of 
the dominant society. Here, a 
contrastive^analysis of the 
two languages^, jshowing their 
similarities arid differences 
relating to such things as 
^ vowel sound^>/ consonant sounds, 
^^ar^d-N^ynta>;r 'should prove useful. 



Concerning materials, the 
teacher should recognizee the 
limitations of standardized or 
packaged items luch as books- 
or programs developed for 
, radio or television. Such 
mateyd^ials seldom. jneet the 
spec/ial needs of the adqlt 
learner, but tend to restrict 
him by imposing on him a 
"reality" not his own and a 
language that he does n6t 
understand. However, some 
materials could be usefully 
adapted by the teacher, and • 
certainly they could furnish 
him with ideas for developing 
materials of his own. A 
variety of techniques should 
also be used to fosier one- 
way and two-way communication 
between teacher and student 
and between student and 
student, so that all act as 
both Encoders and becoders. 
Such techniques include/^Ie'c- 
tures, discussion, roleVplaying , 
and field trips. A happy by- 
product of this approach would 
be the creation of an open, 
threat-free, classroom climate 
in which each one would feel 
free to express his needs, his' 
anxieties, and his expectations. 

V 

In using television and 
film, the A.B.E. teacher must, 
not assume that his students ' 
will learn readily from these 
media. It is a mistake to 
thi nk that persons having low 
verbal facility will necessa- 
rily demonstrate a high degree 
of visual literacy. What is 
meant by this concept? Brief- 
ly, it means the ability to 
"discriminate and interpret 
the visual actions, objects 
and/or symbols, natural or man- 
made, that he encounters in 
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hisl environment • " ^ ^ Such 
sKiUls include seeing relation- 
ships among ideas or events, 
whether these are presented in 
-sequence or in flashback; dis- 
cerriing intricate relation- 
ships among characters; sort- 
ing out the multiple meanings 
contained in a visual message; 
distinguishing truth from 
falsity, especially in adver- 
tisements and political mes- 
sages; perceiving implicit as 
well as explicit assumptions 
and v^lue systems; and so on. 

I began this paper by |. 
announcing that I would 4ocus 
attention on some problems^ 
affecting culturally different 
groups in their communication 
with the dominant society and j'- 
explore certain implications 
for the adult educator. The. ' 
paper is by no means compre-/; 
hensive, but it does perhaps * 
highlight a few of the more . 
pressing concerns. In closing, 
I can hardly do better than 
quqte from ArJcava ' s Sociology 
for Impoverished Life Styles: 

The general communications 
. . . approach is one that 
is based on the ^underlying 
assumption that confusion 
exists between individualjs 
and social systems because 
they are not ef f ec^tively> 
communicating. The idea is 
that if people can see mqre 
correctly, communicate more 
adequately, and reason more 
effectively, they will be 
able to lay a realistic com* 
mo n- basis for action- and 
-Changing . ^ ^ ^ 
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VisuAl LiiERAcy: 

UNdERSTANdiNq^ 

MediA In DeptIh 



In describing the adult lif^racy proc- 
ess, Paulo Fr^rc emphasizes thai "learn- 
ing to read and write ought to be ag op- 
portunity for men to know what speaking 
the word really means: a human 4Ct im- 
plying ^reflection and action." Verbal- 
literacy, then, goes far beyond the mini- 
mal skills of reading, writing and compu- 
tation. Although the problems of verbal 
literacy have received intensive study, 
relatively little is known about visual lit- 
eracy. Yet, it too is' "a human act imply- 
ing reflection and action" and demanding 
skills as complex as those involved in 
verbal literacy. Visual literacy is ex- 
plained as follows in the Proceedings of 
the First National Conference on Visual 
Literacy in Rochester, N.Y., March T1969: 
Visual literacy refers to a group of vision 
competencies a human being can develop 
by seeing at the same time he has and 
integrates othe^sensory experiejices. The 
deviplopoTtnt if these competencies is 
fur<damental to normlt'^nrian learning. 
When developed, they eruble a visually 
Kteraie person to discriminate and inier* 
prei the visible actions, objects, and/or 
symbols, natural or man-made, that he 
encounters in his environment. Through 
the creative use of these competencies, 
he is able-io communicate v^ith others. 
Through' the appreciative use of these 
competencies, he is able to comprehend 
and enio\ the masierv^orks of visual 
communication. 

We do not know how many North 
Americans arc visually literate; but we do 
know that they spend considerable time 
watching T.V>and film, and we can be 
pretty sure that few have been instructed 
in critical viewing. How many, for exam- 
ple, know wfienj[hey are being conned by 
subliminal messages, especially by \\hat 
McLuhan calls "the unconseious depth- 
messages of ads"? How manv are aware 

EOUCATIONAL BROADCAST INC. M*y/Jun« 1972 



of underlying assumptions not made ex- 
plicit, like the assumption in one recent 
filnV that violpfice is necessary and satisfy- 
ing to humans? Or, how'inhany notice the 
kind of visual aid selected to reinforce or 
disparage certain attitudes or values? On a 
technical level, do viewers understand 
how close-ups, long shots and flashbacks 
assist the act of communication? 

' It must be remembered tfiat most 
viewers, especially older people, are ac- . 
Customed to linear presentations, whether 
in the form of lectures, documentaries or 
soap operas. Through learning to read, 
• these people have mastered skills that 
serve them well in watching films or TV. 
The most notable are the ability to see. 
relationships in a sequence of ideas or 
^ events and the ability to ^iscern intricate 
relationships among characters. Howevftr, 
regular TV Wograms with their news, ad- 
vertising andXentertainment, are moving 
'away from thA old linear model. In their 
place we havit the multimedia model 
bombarding odr senses with patterns of 
motion and Wund, susceptible to many 
interpretations.' Also, the whole thrust of 
modern film-making is toward kaleido- 
scopes of diffused images and meanings,/ 
with little spoken or written language. 
How will viewers react - with delighted 
comprehension or with confusion? We 
cannot Continue to assume that they will 
somehow develop visual literacy - ena- 
bling them to sort out multiple meanirrgs 
to distinguish truth from falsity and to 
perceive implied assumptions and value 
systems. By cr^lmpmere critical view- 
ers, visual literai^y^n reduce the possi- 
bility that they wiM be manipulated by 
the media. Such instructiori calls for 
systematic planning. Isn't it lime we be- 
gan offering courses in in-depth analysis 
of the media? 
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SIR KENNETH CLARK: 

SCHOLAR? ENTERTAINER? 
ADULT EDUCATOR ? 



I 



Upon hearing that Sir Kenneth Clark's 
film scries "Civilisation** would appear on 
XBC in Canada and through the Public 
Broadcasting Service in the United States, 
B purchased copijes of Ctarks's books C/i/A 
lisation: A Personal View and A Guide to 
Civilisation by the National Gallery of 
^rt. From the BBC publication The 
listener, I had gleaned information about 
Clark's role as a scholar and an entertain-, 
^r (in the best sertse df the wor(i). Bc- 
Hause this series was clearly'dlrected to an 
m^^'^ audience, I found myself watching 
from the perspective of an adglt educator 
interested in the mass media. 

iTie task of integrating and condensing 
|nto thirteen programs a staggering vol- 
urne of information about tfie culture of 

I Western Europe made inevitable Clark's 
Ihojce of the lecture technique. But 
park's lecture differed markedly from 
the usual' television lecture directed to 



^mation, Clark sweeps the viewer along 
with hirn. Together, thiey explore an 
ancient French abbeyi the fresh English 
countryside, the frescoes of St. Peter's in 
Rome, and other hallowed places. How 
does he do it? By melding hfs wisdom and 
knowledge with the technical skill of the 
BBC television personnel. According to 
Peter Quennell [The Saturday Review, 
August 28, 1971), Clark early recognized 
the p<?tential of telev^ion for the "Civili- 
sation" scries. The resulting blend of 
color;'"TnuSc and other sounds, imagery, 
and narration has proved irresistible to 
targe audiences. 

Clark unerringly hit upon some im- 
portant principles of adult learning. One 
has already been mentioned: the planning 
of vivid, variegated experiences which in- 
volve the viewer. Another principle is that 
of establishing rapport with him. Clark 
docs so through an easy, ihformal manner 
of speech and dress. He greets the viewer 



directly, often in everyday language 
salted with hlimor. He asks questions like 
"What is civilisation?" adding "I don't 
know. I can't define it in abstract terms ~ 
yet. But I think I can recognise It when I 
see it. ..." A third principle relates to 
Clark's organization of his subject matter: 
he justifies his interpretations. For exam- 
ple, he cites Constable's painting "Wil- 
lows by a Stream" and some of Words- 
worth's poems to illustrate the naivete of 
the "cult of simplicity." Finally, he 
knows the importance of relating the old 
and the new, the past and the present; he 
tells us that medieval and Renaissance 
architecture surpassed our own because 
"the architects were artists." • 

However, as an adult learning experi- 
ence, "Civilisation" has one drawback. 
The amount of information presented 
within each 50-minute program is over- 
whelming; Clark regularly surveys more 
4^^than forty works of art. For the viewer to 
assimilate the material, it would be pref- 
erable to organize the series into smaller 
"packages," perhaps 26 programs of 25 
mirujtes duration. Nevertheless, I, like 
mapy others, am indebted to Sir Kenneth 
Clark for his gentle, urbane, supremely 
knowledgeable interpretation of human 
lievements. His transforming touch 
helps us to appreciate anew the powrr of 
television as arteducationat medium. 



faiyJohn A. NIemI 
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Henry ANd ElizAbEih: 

HisTORy ViAihETube 



Are the recent B.B.C. programs center- 
ing on Brilnh history prodding North 
* Americans to think about new approach- 
es to the design ot educational programs 
for 7V? Some will argue that the two se- 
ries **The Six Wives of Henry VIM" and 
"Elizabeth" are strictly entertainment 
and that any "lefarning" happens by 
chance, not design. In fact, the two series 
display some of the best features of both 
entertainment and education. 

Although audiences are apparently 
captivated by the red-h<;aded, hot- 
tempered Tudor monarchs Henry and his 
daughter Elizabeth, the series do more 
than merely exploit their foibles and their 
amorous adventures. Studenls*of politics 
and others can observe with fascination 
the absolute power which these monar6hs 
wielded, in startling contrast to the re- 
straints placed upon the present Qgeen. 
Yet, as the series makes^ clear, until the 
Tudor monarchs actually ascended the 
throne, their lives were often in danger 
from a legion of conspirators grasping at 
power tor themselves.. For these mon- 
archs, the "games" they had to play ip 
the waiting period constituted a kindjjbf 
apprenticeship in statecraft. Elizabeth 
grew in political astuteness in the precar- 
ious years when her half-sister' Mary held 
the throne and plotters threatened Eliza- 
beth's life. Later, she deftly played her 
suitors off against each otheiS to maintain 
the balance of power andf secure Eng- 
land's position. Likewise, Henry's first 
matrimonial venture had political ends; 
his marriage to Catherine of Aragon cci? 
mented England aqd Spain in their alli- 
ance against France.'' 

Both series aptly illustrate the "great 
man" theory of history — tha^^ignificant 
events are frequently born of conflicts be- 
tween personal desrres and political goals. 
Such a theory, serving as the foundation 
of a TV series, forecasts sure-fire enter- 
tainment, as producers know. In our in- 
finitely lesser spheres, many of us have 
-faced similar conflicts, and thus can iden- 
tify with the protagonists. But to cling 
too narrowly to this theory is, of course, 
to leave out other considerations and risk 
distorting reality. It is here that the 
B.B.C, perhaps sells education short. Nei- 
ther series tells/us much about the social 
history of the tfmes, especially the impact 
upon the common people of the political 
events dramatized so vividly. In the series 
focussing on Henry, we find little con- 
cerning ,the religious controversy that 
rocked \hc age, with far-reaching conse- 
quences. Also, the highly personal nature 
of the series biases us concerning Henry's 



character in particular. His lechery and 
his obsession with having a son Xp succeed 
him are emphasized; his skill at statecraft 
barely hinted at. 

Yet, even with these limitations, most 
educators would agree that the se- 
ries are valuable both as supplements for 
pcrs9ns already acquainted with Tudor 
histgry, and as stimuli to others to seek 
more infor'matlon. The series certainly 
portray aspects of Henry's and •Eliza- 
beth's characters with fidelity, bringing us 
insights into the function of the mon- 
archy in those days, and capturing much 
of the color and vibrancy of Tudor Eng- " 
land, especially in Elizabeth's time. 

byJohn A. NIemI 
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^XrossroacI iNTiiviE^^ ThE SroRy 

oF tIiE ArhAbASCAN IjMdlANS 



Bwiih all., the dticniiqn being heaped 
Bon ihe Plains Indians and the Pacific 
GmsI Indians, relatively littJe is known 
bout the Indians who occupy one of the 
|rshest regions of the world. I refer to 
6,500 Athabascans of Alaska, two- 



thirds of whom inhabit its vast interior, 
while the re^t live in the city of Fair- 
banks. Today, ra.^io is bringing to publfc 
attention the story of this once nomadic 
"snowshoe and toboggan" people now 
occupying villages that grew up around 
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the trading posts or sdiools founded by 
the white man. Ihrobgh a grant from the 
CPB, the JJniversity^ Alaska's educa^ 
tional radio station KUaC has produced a 
scries of thirteen hall-hour programs en- 
titled "Crossroad in Time." Initially aired 
in Alaska, the series is scheduled for a 
wideraudicnce this Fall by Nitiona! Pub- 
lic Radio. 

As the series explains, the coming ol. 
. the white man brought a scemm^^ly end- 
less demand for furs, a scramble for gold 
and, more recently, a search for oil. The 
old Athabascan ways have been slowly 
abandoned, prjoblems of employment and 
acculturation have mounted, and tht 
Athabascans have indeed found them- 
selves at a Q-ossroads. Some have ac- 
cepted village life, others have tried la 
adopt white life-styles, often to their frus- 
tration, while still others have found 
themselves unable to conform to "either 
society. What is, it like to be forced into ' 
accepting another man's culture? How 
does it feel to be pressured - not by 
force, but by lack of alternative - to deal 
with another man always on' his terms? 
These broad general questions are ex- 
plored through topics like Athabascan vih 
lage life, the impact of a cash economy, 
unemployment, alcoholisrn, accufturar 
ticjn, education, the work of rlaliv/orgaa- 
izations and non-native organizations, etc. 

The method used is ^pcjd^inter views 
with the Athabascans -^dinary men 
and women, as welF^s ifjcir chiefs - in 
the villages, at the^nlVcrsity of Alaska, 
and in the city.df Fairbanks. Not all of 
the persons ipleryiewed resent the white 
man; one ;iald-timer,. recalling the near- 
starvation w^inter of 1916, said candidly c 
that "life is a lot easier than it used to / 
b^.'* Yet it is clear that the paternalism of 
the while man is no longer wanted. As 
the iniervi&ws reveal, the Athabascans, es- 
pecially the youth, are eager to hake it 
on their own. Their hope lies with the 
settlement of native land claims filed 
against IheWederal Government, an^issue 
complicated by the recent discovery of 
oil on Alaska's northern slope. Should the 
Athabafscans and the. other native groups 
win their case, they foresee opportunities 
to participate in the economic growth of 
Alaska and to grow in pride arid political 
power. 

' "p'ossroad in Time" is, then, an edu- 
cational -series designed to inform the 
"Publiot ofv^thg history and iW aspirations 
of ihi Athabascans of Alaska. At the 
same lime, the series shouldXdispel the 
simplistic notion, field by mariy Ameri- 
cans, thaj. all of the Indian people have 
similar societies and face similar prob- 
lems. In fact, the problems vary enor- 
mously. Only when they have- been iden- 
tified, as in the "Crossroad" series^ can 
programs be devised to help the Indians 
everywhere to cope with the white man's 
world that has been lhrus| so uncere- 
moniously upon. them. ■ 

by John A. NIemi 
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JOHN A. NIEMI AND ADRIAN BLUNT 



The Indians of the Paci?ic Northwest coast have many leg- 
ends to ten about Raven. Some tell of how Raven created the 
world. Some tell of how he brought light to the world. A 
contemporary version of Raven's mythological abilities to 
communicate exists today, as the philosophy of a British Co- 
lumbia society called the Radio and Audio-Visual Education 
Network (RAVEN). RAVEN intends to establish in this prov- 
ince an ln(iian communications network that will operate be- 
yond the boundaries of the various Indian Bands and the bu- 
reaucratic communication channels of governments.* 

The rugged, heavily forested, fjord coastline ^British Co- 
lumbia has ensured the geographic isolation of its residents.. 
With few mail deliveries, no d^ily newspapers, no telephones 
and poor, if any, radio and television reception, ^most small 
coastal communities suffe/ a severe communications gap. Ad- 
ditionally, the Indian people have suffered social, economic 
and cultural isolation, as a consequence of legislative restric- 
tions under the Indian Act and an imposed social system. It is 
now widely known that the majority of Indian people are 



enduring all the miseries of poverty and deprivation character- 
ized by isolation, low standards of living, a high infant mortal- 
ity rate, a low life expectancy, and inadequate education for 
employment and self-sufficiency. This state of affairs is one 
that RAVEN wishes to see changed. Recognizing that commu- 
nication among these isolated and disadvantaged Indian groups 
is essential for social change, RAVEN is presently establishing 
a radio network to link coastaMndian communities. RAVEN is 
also providing visual media, such as videotapes, lo enable the 
people to iiudy their problems and to cooperate actively in 
solving them.' 

The concept of RAVEN was formed in 1969 by the Society 
for a Coastal Area Network (SCAN), a non-Indian organization 
established to Improve communications and to promote social 
change among rural people along the British Columbia coast. 
Inlffally» SCAN was supported by grants from Le Centre des 
Rfecherches Sociales of Montreal, the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Victoria, and Simon Fraser University.* In Its study of- the 
needs of rural people, SCAN discovered that the greatest need 
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for Communical^ljrcxisled among ?hc coastal Indian commun- 
ities. Hence, luifon receiving promise of a grant of $60,000 
from the Donrter Foundation, SCAN worked to establish RA- 
V^N. Members of SCAN visited the coastal Indian communi- 
ties to try to gauge the people's reactions to the idea. After 
5me initial difficulties, a meeting was arranged with some 
outstanding Indian leaders to discuss RAVEN and its imple- 
mentation. Finally in May 1969, RAVEN was registered as a 
nonprofit society. Since that time, in addition to the Donner 
Foundation grant, RAVEN has received a grant of $30,000 
from the Government of British Columbia's First Citizens' 
Furtd and $1,000 from the Leon and Thea Koerner Founda- 
tion to establish a library of cultural films. 

Today, RAVEN 's board of directors, consisting 'of seven 
Indians and two non-Indians, operates independently of the 
parent society SCAN. RAVEN's Presidpnt is George Clutesi, 
author and artist from the Tseshaht Band. ItsChairman of thq. 
Board is Guy Williams, a member of the Kitimat Band, Presi- 
dent of the Native Brotherhood and Publisher of the Native 
Voice, a monthly B.C. Indian newspaper. And its Executive^ 
Director is Chief Arnold Recalma of the Ou*Jlicum Band.* In 
planning its development, RAVEN has sought and obtained, 
advice from consultants at the University of British Columbia, 
Simon Fraser University, Canadian Marconi and from private 
individuals. 

The program objectives of RAVEN were stated as follows: 

1. To promote communications among Indian communities 
and between Indians and the larger communities of Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

2. To use modern technological means to achieve the edu- 
cational and cultural goals of the Indian people of (Brit- 
ish Columbia. I 

3. To promote community programs such as health educa- 
tion and career preparation through the use of media. 

4. To sponsor public lectures and meetings, and to publish 
such journals, papers or articles that serve the objectives 
of the society. 

5. To increase the effective participation of the Indian 
people in the mainstream of Canadian life.^ 

RAVEN believes that through the media, ircan bring news, 
cultural programs and educational programs specially designed 
for Indians into Indian communities; inform isolated commun- 
ities about the goals and values of the dominant society; and 
help to instill in the Indian people a new sense of community, 
pride and^roup responsibility. In other words, RAVEN can, as 
an. Indian organization, create a climate for social change in 
Indian communities by establishing a c6>nmunications net- 
work among them to fully utilize their resources. At the same 
'time, this network would offer a means whereby Indian com- 
munities could tap the resources of governments and other 
institutions. 

It is important to note that these objectives of RAVEN 
faithfully reflect the concerns and the recommendations of the 
three national Indian organizations, as expressed in 1969 in a 
brief submitted to the Special Senate Committee on Mass Me- 
-dia. In their opening statement, the Canadian Metis Society, 
the National Indian Brotherhood of Canada and the Indian- 
Eskimo Association' of Canada bluntly charged the media with 
the responsibility "for social change and truly democratic dia- 
logue .... The media should present the poor, involve the 
poor and program to the poor. Theirs is an oral culture, so film 
and the electronic media can play a crucial role in promotion 

*Pora Cook, Community Leader, Nimpkish Band; Sam Lewis, Band 
Miniler, Squamish Band; Ross R. Modeste, Acting Director, Union of 
Br'"'*" mbia Chiefs, Cowichan Band; and Ed Newman, Councillor 
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of democratic dialogue and social change."^ Earlier, in a brici 
to the Canadian Radio and Television Commission, the three 
Indian organizations quoted appr()vingly these words ol Dr 
David McQueen, deputy thairnian ol the Economic Council dI 
Canada, speaking to the Senate Committee on Poverty; 

One of the most important things you can do wiii be to 
bring the siient constituency of the poor themseivcs to 
iife .... The poor, for various reasons whiih are no fauit 
of their own, are inclined to be inarticuiate. They ar^ 
comparativeiy unacquainted with the process by which 
certain groQps express their interests, and so express 
them that those interests in turn are deait with thrgugh 
the medium of government poiities. You wiii have to 
reach out to the poor, encourage them to be articutate 
and bring them aiong to the more fruit fui consideration 
of their own probiems., This is most importarrt bkause 
they have a great deai to teach us about what is wrong 
with our present structure of antipouerty programs-why 
they are not doing the things we often suppose Item to 
be doing.^" 

In the opinion of the Indian organizations, Dr! McQueen's 
statemprn ''should serve as |lhe broadcasters') guideline in 
plaiwftng and prodjacjng programs for the Indians, Eskimos and 
Metis."' ' * They also «;commended that "such projects as . . . 
RAVEN . . , should be encouraged and supported where they 
are technicaNy feasible and financially possible."? 

This emphasis on "problems of communication ^m^jng the 
poor also appears in a study by Arldprson and Niemi: 

The disadvantaged often iimit themseives to a distinct 
styie of communication, and most under-educated aduits 
prefer to communicate on the nonverbai ievei because of 
iimited vocabuiary and iimited articuiation. The styie of 
iearning is not set to respond to orai or written stimuii, 
and the disadvantaged tend to respond more readiiy to 
visuai or tactiie-kinesthetic signais and to rwake Judg- 
ments more on actions than words. ^ 

In developing itsp^pfogram, RAVEN had to deal with compli- ^ 
cations arising from the distances separating t\e various Indian 
Bands, and from differences in language and culture. Accord- 
ingly, RAVEN hit on the idea of using videotapes initially, to 
bring the Indians of the West Coast closer to each other and to 
put them in more^direct touch with governments and other 
institutions. How \^as this feat accomplished? Firstly, RAVEN 
decided to tape all the important meetings in which the Indian 
people took part, e.g., their interview with the ftt. Hon, Jean 
Chretien, minister of the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, about the Federal Government's pro- 
posed Indian policy; and the annual convention of the Union 
of British Columbia Indian Chiefs. 

Results 

What were the results? Thr^ough these videotapes, RAVEN 
established a conimunication cycle.- The Indians on their re- 
serves saw arid /heard the exchange between the Minister and 
their own representatives. The Indians also watched their dele- 
gates at work at the annual convention of the Union of British 
Columbia Ihdian Chiefs. Later, some Indians reported their 
reaction^ \6 RAVEN and to the individuals who had participa- 
ted in th6^meetings. The seeds of such tommunity involvement 
are takirig root in the form of dialogues among the Bands, and 
also between them and the dominant Canadian society. Here, 
RAVcN adopts a neutral stance, so that both sides of an issue 
car) qe debated and the people can feel free to draw their" own 
conclusions. 

e/IB-Aprll 1971 



Recently, RAVEN has bcCn offered the opportunity to vl£(- 
eotape the special lectures given by George ClutesI, whost 
knowledge of the history and culture of the West Coast Indian 
people is recognized by Indians and non-Indians alike. During 
the past year, he has talked to groups at the University of 
British Columbia, Simon Fraser University and the University 
of Victoria. Another educational project grew out of the Na- 
tlonatlndian Education Conference at the University of Brif 
ish Columbia In May 1970. At that time, RAVEN accepted a 
share of the responsibility for Increasing the Indian cultural 
content of education for Indians and non-Indians In the 
schools of British Columbia. 

The ncJ^t stage in RAVEN'S development was the licensirti 
by the Federal Government Department of Communications 
of a two-way radio communication network on three frequen- 
cies. Indian communities interested in the single-sldebarid 
radio to be used in the ^stem were encouraged to contact 
RAVEN. Today RAVEN holds licenses for six Indian villages. 
As shown in Figure I, the four stations and the base station at 
Qualicum represent the beginning of an extensive network. 
The sixth station liccni^ granted for North Vancouver is not 
needed by the urban Band located there, and so will be used 
later to transmit network information. As the range of the 
transmitter is 350 miles, it will be possible for the base station 
Qualicum, which will have three channels, to be reached by 
any station of the network on one of those channels. Hopeful-' 
ly, dialogue will s&rt up among the Bands, to dispel'some 
persistent misunderstandings arisingout of Band and language 
differences, Future plans call for 32 stations ta^c acjdqd to* 
the/network. 

Ihe third stage in RAVEN'S development is the setting up 
o^ an cultural and historical library. One purpose of the library 
ill be to record on film as much as possible of the "old** 
Indian life, so that future generations of Canadians/ Indians 
and non-Indians alike, can appreciate this important part $f 
Canada's history. It is hoped that the library will also "dub" 



videotapes and generally operate as a distribution center for 
educational materials of all kinds. 

Personnel 

The Executive Director of RAVEN. Chief Recalma, drew 
Initially upon the radio experience he had gained while work- 
ing as a commercial fisherman. Then, through trials and errors, 
» illuminated by technical advice from hardware salesmen, Chief 
Recalma learned to use vIdeo-tapcJ equipment to good effect. 
Presently hefis assisted by his wife Diane and Greg Williams, 
working as a team. The latter Is a young Indian who has taken 
a media course through the Vancouver School Board. 

Plans have been laid for on-the-job training for a second 
team. It will travel around the province to tape and film hap- 
penings and, at the same time, to carry tape and film to com- 
munities requesting specific information. This on-the-job train- 
ing, aimed at capturing the action, will not follow a rigid pat- 
tern, but will leave the technician free to oursuc his creative 
Impulses. r 

The training of native operators for-theradib communica- 
tion network mentioned earlier Is being handled by Chief Re- 
calma himself. Each of the operators instructed by him will 
train-others, so that, eventually, every village in the network 
will boast someone capable of operating the equipment at any 
time of the day or night. 

Equipment 

Th^ decision to split the RAVEN project Into three phases-- 
video, radio and film-held implications for the purchase of 
equipment. For the first phase, video. RAVEN chose Shibaden 
Vi-inch equipment. Now. RAVEN possesses two video cameras, 
two videotape recorders, a monitor, a mike, lights, etc. Future 
plans call for the purchase of one-inch vidfcotape equipment. 

For the second phase, radio, RAVEN has chosen Marconi 
single-sideband transmitter and receiver sets. The cost of each 




Figure J: RA VEN stations (J -7) and major cities 
of British Coiumbia, 
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(complete with towers and pretuncd antennas) is slightly Uf}^ 
dcr $2,000. Every village will be expected to purchase its Own, 
sets. J<AVEN wilt give advice about obtaining funds from gov- 
ernments and foundations. For the third phase, film, both 
35'mm. cameras and 16-mm. movie cameras have been ac- 
quired. 

RAVpN's Future 

RAVEN has Interesting plans for the future. The first is to 
investigate the possibilities of training health workers. From 
each village one person would be selected to work closely with 
doctors and other health professionals. He would then return 
to hjs village to share his new-found knowledge with his peo- 
ple. Through the use of radio, such para medical personnel 
would be able to converse intelligently with doctors, especially 
In emergencies when medical advice is urgently needed. In- 
deed, radio would make it possible for all thc%people in the 
village to enjoy a continuous on-going program of health care. 

Another futgre project is the acquisition of a station owned 
by the Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation In 
Cloverdale, British^Columbia (Figure I). Using those facilities, 
RAVEN could disseminate Information throughout the Yukon 
Territory and the province of British Columbia. And, over this 
area-wide radio communication rictw;ork, programs like the 
broadcasting of an important conference could be transmitted 
to all the villages contained in this vast area. In turn, each 
village having a transmitter could broadcast to the entire prov- 
ince. Finally, the network would also serve as an emergency 
communication system. 

In closing, Raven of oid was to the Indians a mystical power 
or force that brought them good tidings. The old symbolism is 
very much alive today, but a new dimension has been added. 
RAVEN now symbolizes another kind of power, this one cre- 
ated by modern technology. This power is breaking down 
ancient barriers that have for generations separated Band from 
Band across great distances. Through RAVEN, the Indians arc 
bccorfling aware of common bonds and common problems, 
and they are seeking common solutions to those problems. 
And RAVEN is not only a bringer of information to Indians, 
but to non-Indians as weJt. They, in their turn, are becoming 
aware of common bonds with the Indians and learning to value 
Indian traditions and lore. 
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When we survey the Canadian scene today with respect to 
mass media and aduli education, the most Important develop- 
mcnl has undoubtedly been the birth of Anik (pronounced 
Ah rrtjek). Anik is not an Eskimo baby, though the name 
means "brother/' bu! the name of Canada's new domestic 
satellite communications system. A prodiict of Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau's administration, the satellite is under the con- 
trol of lefecast Canada, a government corporation which is 
planning to launch the satellite from Cape Kennedy in early 
1972. 

The satellite will make Canada the first nation to have its 
own domestic satellite communications' system and the result 
will be a great boost in telephone, telegraph and television 
transmission l<i all parts of Canada, The development also 
promises certain by-products which will have important impli- 
cations tor national unity. It represents a major step toward 
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reaching 10 percent of thc'popufation who live, not in a belt 
wij^hin 200 miles of'the United States border, but in the vast 
remote northern regions. It is interesting to note that opening 
the northland, so to speak, coincides with the interest of the 
' Trudeau administration..in furthering the economic growth of 
that region. As stated In the government's White Paper (March, 
1968) describing the satellite system: 

The reduced sense of isoiation that this would achieve 
could have a marked beneficia! influence in attracting person- 
nel to government and industrial projects in remote areas. * 

In addition, events of national concern can be^imultane- 
ously televised to all six time zones. Also the problem of 
bilingualism may be eased, because it will be possible to beam 
programs in both English and French across the country. To 
quote The Christian Science Monitor: 

The sateflite is supposed to be as much v political symbol as 
a technical achievement in the effect it has in reducing internal" 
tensions thaj threaten common purpose and national unity. ^ 

From the point of view of adult educators, the most excit- 
ing feature of the satellite is the promise it holds for rtatiohal ' 
PTV at economic cost. Unfortunately, the Canadian govern- 
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mcRl has backed away from its earlier interest in PTV, as 
manifested by a bill presented to Parliament in early 1969'for 
the creation of a Canadian Educational Broadcastings Ageo(:y 
to establish and operate for the provinces a series of UHF 
stations. One reason for this retreat ^ the perennial problem 
Df fedeiil-provinclal relations in the filid of education. Since 
this responsibility is vested historically in the province and 
somelinnes guarded jealously by them, it is difficult to receive 
agreement on the related matters of financing and control. 
Another possible reason was the concern expressed by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education over the narrow 
•credit** definition of educational programs,' In effect, this 
definition would preclude the development of noncrcdit adult 
education programs designed to assist members of a com- . 
munity to solve their problems; for example, it would not be^ 
possible to have a short series on the abt^ of drugs. In addi- 
tion, the coming of QATV has made the more expensive UHF 
less attractive. The upshot is that the federal government has 
required all CATV operators to reserve at lea^t one channel for 
educational programs. The impact of CATyion Can^ian soci- 
ety was summarized recently by Pierre Juneau, chairman of* 
the Canadian Radio-Television Commission (jCRTC): 

. . . penetration into large sections of thi^^country is higher 
than anywhere else in the world. Overall saturation in Canada 
appears^ to be around 13 percent of the nation's tflevislon 
households, compared to less than five percent in the United 
States. Five systems in Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia 
are larger than any in the United States, * 

Among the CATV guidelines laid down by the Canadian 
RadiO'Television Commission is provision for educational pro- 
grams having to do with matlers of local interest. The usual 
Concept of a national network will not be permitted, though 
the commission may approve the linking ^of two adjacent 
CATV systems for the distribution ot locally produced pro- 
grams. Financing w,ill come from subscriber revenue^ since the 
commission will not permit commercials to be presented on 
the channel reserved fir local educational programs. As an 




"Frankly, George, when ytm invUed me to an evening of 
VnYi^ P"*'^ teleoMon, I hardly suspected . . 
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illustration of what is being done, CATV personnel irf V^n- 
Couver are currently working closely with 'Jhe University of 
BritishColumbia, /Simon Fraser Universltyi^Britlsh Columbia 
. IriitituVofT^nology, Vancouver City College, the Van- 
couver SchooKBoard and other commurrity agencies to plan 
and produce local public service programs-for example, at 
^ income tax time last year, the Federal Department of Revenue 
presented a pilot program on Vancouver's Channel 10 designed 
to help people complete their Income Ux returns. The advan- 
tages of CATV are that it provides the people in a particular 
area with programs based on their needs. To the adult edu- 
cator, the system affords an opportunity to design programs 
for a ^rimetime and at a minimum co^t. 

Mass Media/Adult Education 
Recently; through the Qanadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, I acquired time on the same channel for the students 
enrolled in my graduate course called Mass Media and Adult 
'Education. In order to prtpare these students to prod\jce pro- 
grams foU^hannel 10, I hW4iad them view educational pro- 
grams oljfered over Vancouver and Seattle stations, and to 
evaluate the programs according to an instrument developed In 
my mass media class last year: divided\nto two sections, the 
instrument (first) involves Objective E^luatlon which lists 
such vital <jlements of program design as objectives, content, 
technique and studia techniques, and {^tcowd) Subjective 
Evaluation which calls upon students to act as judges, to assess 
the impact^of the program on the viewer with reference to the 
instructor's appearance, perspnality, knowledge of subject, 
etc., and studio techniques, ideas presented and supporting 
devices ... 

To return to the project with this year's students, they have 
reported similar findings with respeCt to deficiencies In ETV 
programs. Now they arc dividing themselves into task groups 
to produce four progr^ams on CATV, under the umbrella of 
adult education, beginning early this month. The programs will 
deal wdth such varied topics as the derelict on Skid Row, the 
dynamics of group interaction and an overview of the many' 
institutions which provide educational opportunities for adults 
in the Vancouver area. This live on-aIr experience represents a 
valuable opportunity for these futuje iidult educators. Present 
plans are to videotape the programs fnjhe CCTV studio in the 
Faculty of Education of the UnlversitYof British Columbia, 
When the program is aired, students will be at the studio to 
answer questions directe<^to them over the telephone by view- 
ers. 

Provide Insights 

Through public service programming similar to these adult 
education offerings, Channel 10 will be able to meet the vari- 
ous needs of the community and to provide Insights Into masi ' 
media broadcasting. At present, the federal government is conA' 
cerricd about the extent and naturfe of the Impact of mass 
media on the Canadian public. Recently a special committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media was appdinted to investigate the 
problem. 

Another significant development in mass media and adult 
education 1$ the design of communication systems for specific 
groups which might be classified as subcultures. In British 
Columbia, the Radio and Visual Education Network 
(RAVEN) is attempting to develop better communication 
among the 40,000 native Indians of the province. Through the 
use of videotape, the staff of RAVEN records events of inter- 
est to the Indian people. The tapes are available at the band 
council meetings throughout the province, to provide Indians 
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ilh iiccurjlc inform.uion when ihcy face crilical issues which 
equire decisions. RAVEN has received funds from ihe Firsi 
ili/en's Fund of ihe British Columbia Govcrnmeni and from 
he Dorfner Foundation. 

Through programs like RAVEN, it again becomes possible 
o reach those Canadians who live outride the mainstream of 
alional life. One estimate made in a survey of the "un- 
eached," as they are sometimes caHed^ scts.'/he figure at 11 
ercent.* Of course the figure includes not olily Indians and 
sklmos, but the urban poor, including dropouts and ethnic 
roups: 2.2 million oFCanada's population of 2&miflion know 
irti^ally nothing about federal-provincial involvement, ihe 
uestion which was the focus of the survey. Some notable 
Itempls to reach these people have been made by the Na- 
ional Film Board through their Challenge for Change series, 
ith locally produced films, the NFB has involved the people 
community action by making them aware of the problem^ 
hich do exist. The purpose of the program was to help eradl^* 
tc the cifuses of poverty by acting as a catalyst for sclf- 
enerated social change. A characteristic of the program is that 
he people themselves are involved in the production of the 
ilms! . H 

T-urning now to radio, I find that it is also being used to' 
cal with problems in the Northern regions. Here the Indian- 
Eskinio Association selects field workers who put together 
programs on local issues in isolated communities. The pro- 
grams are then broadcast in the native language to the people 
those communities. Likewise, radio is reaching oW|o the 
Canadian Radio Television Commission, the philosophy be- 
hind the use of radio has been outlined as follows: 

Clearly, thi first need is for In forma tiori. Indian people 
must know what are their opportunities, their rights. This is 



not an easy need to meet. Schools, pamphlets and otjjec educif^ 
tional efforts have failed miserably as statistics wiltihoiv. The 
problems, rules and programs are usually ia Complex that their 
use can be explained only through test cases carefully studied. 
Indian people on the edge of subsistence do not have the 
resources to experiment with the meanings of words, and bur- 
eaucratic /orrns.^ 

. Canada's new domestic saiellit*e communications system 
and the other developments in telpvisidn, film' and radio all 
hold important implications for aduft educators in Canada. 
For this spanning of vast distances to reach adult with yearn- 
ings as yet scarcely defined will demand of us a high degree of 
ingenuity and compassion in planning programs for them. To 
the extent thai we are able- to meet their needs, we will iruK" 
help to fulfill the promise of Anik, the Eskimo word meaning 
Vbrother." 
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TEVEC & PRojECT 
Muhi-MEdiA 



\yhen bne studies the social history of 
the U.S. and Canada, he is immediately 
struck by the mik^ cultures and lan- 
guages that present themselves. A major 
difference is that the U.S. uses English as 
its official language, whereas Canada was 
founded as a bi-cultural and bilingual na> 
tion. As a result, In the Province of Que- 
bec, where French-Canadians make up a 
majority of the population, two ^parale 
educational systems grew up, one French 
and one English. Prior, to 1964, the 
Fr^nch'Canadians participated in a 
church-dominated educational system 
aimed primarily ^ providing a "classical" 
education. Since then, significant changes 
have occurred. For example; as an aKer- 
native to the traditional church-run col- 
lege classique, the Province has estab- 
ished the tuition-free junior college 
known as "College d'Ejiseignement Gen- 
eral et Professionel" (CEGEP). The 
Province has also called upon the re- 
sources of TV for educating adults. Two 
innovative projects are worthy of atten- 
tion. 

One, known as TEVEC (Television 
Educative du Quebec), was planned to 




promote social advancement in the inter- 
ests of 59,000 adults residing in the 
Saguenay-Lac St. jean region. This area 
was beset by the two-fold problem of a 
high unemployment rate and a low educa- 
tional standard. But there was also a ven- 
turesome spirit, an open-mindedness on 
the part of the population about partici- 
pating in a pilot project. The content of 
the TV programs included traditional 
school topics such as French, mathemat- 
ics and English. All were integrated with 
socloculfural topics to enable adults to 
cope mor-e efficiently with the demands 
of everyday living. 

Tjiis pilot project transmitted TV pro- 
grams daily for one-and-one-fourth^hours, 
with the programs for Monday through 
Thursday devoted to one socioeconomic 
subject. The Friday programs, which last- 
ed one hour, W6re us^d for summary pur- 
poses, to check responses to questions 
and to promote other activities of the 
Project. In addition to these programs, 
the Project sponsored discussion groups 
(Tele-clubs) and correspondence courses. 

The lessons learned from the pilot 
project (1966-69) culminated in the es- 
tablishment of Project Multi^Media in 
1970. The objective is to develop the un- 
tapped resources of the disadvantaged' 
adult by preparing fotr him twice daily TV 
programs. These concentrate on teaching 
him how to think rather than to memo- 
rize facts. The content of the course cen- 



ters on practical topics such as sex educa- 
tion, budgeting and housing problems. As 
with TEVEC, specific concepts of lan- 
guage and mathematics are taught when 
the need arises. Although individuals may 
learn on their own, the "listening group" 
approach taken by the Project is especial- 
ly fruitful for adults who lack confidence 
or have difficulty formulating ideas. The^ 
stimulation and support offere^d by the 
groups can be a crucial factor in defining 
and solving problems. 

An exciting aspect of Project Multi- 
Media is the involvement in the program- 
planning process of delegates from citi- 
zens' committees organized at the'local 
level. These delegates join others from 
Radio Canada and from the Quebec 
Ministries of Education, Labour and* 
Social Affairs. While this central commis- 
sion determines policy, the everyday 
operations of Project Multi-Media come 
under the supervision of eight project 
teaims: field staff training and supervision, 
curriculum development, program pro- 
duct^^Tl, documentation, information and 
feedback, administration, research and * 
extension of the Project to other areas. 

With its 859,()00 registrants and its 
wide-ranging program. Project « Multi- 
Media is certainly ambitious in scope and 
purpose. It will pay us to watch closely 
the p/ogress of this Quebec experiment in 
adult education. ■ 
byJohniLNUmi 
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Everywhere, the need is urgent for 
public affairs programming to awaken 
and inform citizens about public issues, 
whether they involve religious strife as in 
Northern Ireland or social-political prob- 
lems like the expulsion of the Uganda 
Asians. In the United .5lales, public af- 
, fairs programming is desperately needed 
to deal with issues that are racking the 



country, especially Vietnam, which has 
become an international issue, too. Yet 
the situation i$ being pxacerbated by the 
Administration's attempt to limit the 
vistas of viewers by suggesting to Con- 
gress legislation that would hold station 
managers accountable for their programs 
at licens^Hwewal time. The January 1, 
1973, L^ue of r^wsweek sees this move 
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as a strategy to force stations to suppress 
reporting and documentary programming. 
Obviously, the Admiaistration believes 
that the stations are biased. ^ 

Perhaps part of the trouWrresides in 
some broadcasters' meager understandirjg 
. of the educational process. Eugene John- 
son, in a recent ERIC publication, des-" 

cribes this problem as follows: > 
» 

The concept of education that most ' 
broadcasters of public affairs programs 
seem to have is that of one directional 
flow of infornfiatlon, Ideas and stimuli. 
The hope is that somehow this will In- 
form and .enlighten people and bring 
about a betftr world. One television pro- 
ducer of programs in the public affairs 
field . . . said **l see my job as putting 
Interesting personalities on the air. Peri- 
od!*' 

This example is an extreme yet not un- 
comn\on, one of a philosophy that leaves 
learning to chance, Jotwion asserts that 
so long as such th in kfng dominates public 
affairs programming, ^ny attempt to 
focus on ^educational objectives will be 
short-circuited," Wevneed not worry that 
the setting of educjition objectives will 
impose a mechanistic and sterile design 
on public affairs programming. On the 
contrary, it could be made more exciting, 
more compelling, if materills and services 
were added so that viewer? would be ac- 
tively involved — in muoh the same man- 
ner as the old Canadian National Farm 
Radio Forum. An example o^tnaterials is 
a study or discussion guide that could be 
used by individuals or groups to stimulate 
further inquiry. By services, I have in 
mind the selection of group discussioa 
leaders who would spur the variqus 
groi|ps to discuss the material presented 
in the telecast; and, secondly, the use of 
telephone' "hot lines" to the TV studios, 
where experts could handle questions>fron[i 
individuals on their own account pr as 
representatives of their discussion groups. 

This whole ar^a of public affairs p[o- 
gramming iias been a long^neglected as- 
pect of adult education: Back Ifc 1962, 
Jolfnstone and Rivera found in a nation- 
wide study of participants {Volunteers 
tor Learning published in 1965) in adult 
education programs, that only three per- 

•cent of such offerings were in pubfii af- 
fairs and current events. More than a 
decade has^ passed since Johnstone and 
Rivera'^ study. Durihg tnat time, \ye have 
learned much about the potential of TV 
to create an enlightened citizenry. We a[- 
so know that jn this epoch of tension and 
chan^, the citizens must be educated to 
grasp the substance of vital issues, to the 

^ end that people will makd rational deci- 
sions, But are we putting our knowledge 
into practice? Are we producing public 
affairs programs soundly based upon edu- 
cational principles, programs in which the 
people themselves take an active part? 
How far do we still have to go? ■ 

byJohn A. Nlantl 
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••• On Sesame 
Street for Adults 



Widely Kiilcd yis the best children's 
show in tv history. Sesame StreeJ has won 
plaudits from the Educational Testing 
Service (Princeton. I?.J.). They report 
that the cognitive skills of poor cliildren « 
ave improved by as much as 62 percent, 
as a result of their involvement with 
"esQcne Street. Is there a lesson here for 
adult educators and media specialists? 
Undoubtedly part- of the answer lies in an 
nalysis of the process,- not the content. 
Instead of a conventional classroom Ics- ' 
ion presented Iq^ linear sequence, the 
multisensory nature of television has'been , . 
ully exploited in Sesame Street. The 
icwer has been emiced into. taking part.* 
necessary condition if the objective of 
ffccting some well defined' changer in the 
earner is to be met. 

Ariother part of the answer to ourv^- 
ucstion can be found in the attentj[pa 
aid to t^he needs learner, the chfldr>s 
ho Watches Sesame Street, blopefully; 
hrough their research and ^hcir publica- 
ions, adult educators have emphasized ' 
* fc specific needs of adult: learners, espe- 



cially the disadvantaged. And so the 
simplistic thinking that culminated in the 
use of children's materials with such 
adults has finally been dispersed., The 
realization has dawned that television' 
programs must be designed specially for 
them. To be sure, efforts have been made - 
sporadically over the past 15 years dr so. 
^t educating aduhs in the poverty groups 
via .television. Many' of these early pro- 
grams, e.g. StreafniMieti English II ^nd 
Operation Alphabet, focusscd on literacy 
skills, but tlie teachcr-ccrjiercd, or lec- ^ 
ture-iype. presentation had limi'ted sue- 
c?ss. Probably the timing of the programs , 
(sometimes very early in the morniogk 
and their extension over a period of many 
rnqnths contributed to the problem. 
( Another problem has been that al- 
though co^cientious efforts were made* 
to emploV words borrowed from every- 
day situations, such words were bften 
treated in\ isolation, insttad^.of being 
applied dird^ctlyno life situations facing 
"the aduti. In other words, the basic 
education skills of reading, writing and " 
computation must be integrated with life 
skins that will help the Jearncr to cope 
with hii environment. 

One significant new program, just'' be- 
ginning, that observes these principles is 
RuraL.Family Development (RFD), ema- 
nating from WHA-TV, Madison, Wis. The 
content is specifically Vicnted to the 
problems and jieeds of XKkA farm fam- 



ilies. Hence, the traditional scope jnd 
sequence of previ6us programs have been 
largely abandpncd. The expectations ol 
-the RFD planners is that their program 
will crfcourage a "drop.in" instead of a 
drop-out" rate. Their expectations seerji 
-Oiistified. because they have involved their 
audii?ncc: ;he planners have designed pro- 
grams tailored to the needs of these^ruraf 
adults, and have exploited the unique 
potential of tclcvisi^. An "Action Line" 
(telephone) and episodic "flashes" like an 
interview with Johnny Cash, and hints on 
hammering nails, repairing rubber gaskets 
and making a meal irv one pot supplant 
Linear presentations of matcridl-^and so 
educate while appearing to cnicrtain 
Here is a program that may do for ' 
disadvantaged adults what Sesame Street 
has done for disadvantaged children. 
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TkS^ApOiiERA-A VisblE Format 
foR Adulr EducATioN \\^ TV ? ' 



The suggestion that the soap opera of- 
fers a viable fprma't for adult educajtioo, 
Wdjgrams via TV might raise some eye-' 
WdWs among TV-, specialists and edu-j 
citors. Bui can%t reject the soap oper 
as passe? When dealing witJt the needs^f 
an adujt population, v\^h^ld not /n\y 
seek new formats; we shwild reexaniioe 
older ones, looking, as McLuhapkWould 
say, into the 'Vear-view mirror/^ 

The soap opera originated^as a daytime 
serial during the golden era of radio, and' 
drew its name from the soap manufac- 
turers who sponsored such odysseys as 
"Ma Perkins,*' an entertltnment hit for 
27 years. And, of icourse, this format has 
been transfcfrcd to the TV medium for 
entertainment purposes. The most nota-- 
bfe recent triumph was the -highly sophis- 
ticated "Forsyte Saga." 

But what is^ the Mential of the soap 
opera for adult education programs? Two 
such programs were specifically designed 
for adult audiences^ whose needs cduld 
not be met through regular educational 
programming. In both cases, the dramatic 



soap opera format was selected to present 
messages of social adjustments (coping 
skills) wUhin the context of the daily 
t^^VW^^ groups isolated by language 
, barri^rTfro^ti^ the dominant society. 

The first Example was a 13-week scries 
in 1968-69 of daily half-hour dramas fo- 
cussing on problems of social adjustment 
affecting the lives Of a Mexican-American 
barrio family. ^KCET (Los Angeles) re- 

. ceived a Ford Foundation Graq^t for 
"Cancion de la Raza." This program^con- ' 

■ cehtrated on major themes that eme^d 
from field intcpr^^cws about the needs of 

» the majority of Mexicaa-Afnerican* (e.g., 
they need not fear ^tiihding up for their 
rights when dealing with public Agencies, 
and that it is Important for them to take' 
»n active interest ip politics.) Through 

^ 'such themes, and by selecting local acting 
Ulent, the programs appeared credible to ^ 
the viewers. This venture aljo included ar> 
open-line telephone fink to the sUtion. In 
the evaluation of the program, the mSst 
significant finding was that some viewers, 
were conjtenipJating^actions which they 



ordinarily would not take (e.g., joining 
community, social and political organiza- 
tions). - '^x ; .V, 

Our second example of a^ ethnic soao 
opera appeared first in 1970 oaTorontoV 
.•Qiannel 19 and H^milt6nV Channel* 11 
under the auspices of the Onkrio Educa- 
tional Communications' Ainhprity. 
/'Castle Zaremba," designed to teac\the 
English -language and Canadian customs 
to the flood of new immigrants, consisted 
. of 16 episodes set in a Toronto**rooming 
hdu5e.-Like "Cancion de la Raza,'^ the 
program centered around everyday situa- 
tions that most people take for granted 
but often prove baffling to naw immi- 
grants (e.g., how to find a job and what 
to do when questioned by^he police)..To 
help them further, the scripts themselves 
are available in paperback and on tape. 
Evaluation of the impact of this soap 
, opettbis currently under way. 

^fy vdiscussion of two ethnically ori- 
ented programs based on the soap opera 
r)vrtmv<kje$ not imply that rt should be 
ujfcc^He^jceii^^^^ for such groups. My 
tfoint i$,s^]rnply that it should not be ig- 
nored, iSr the soap opera gives the adult 
educator ^an alteriii^tive to more struc- 
tured approaches ttrch as iJielecture, Wath ' 
ite emphasis on dispensing information.* ' 
The soap 0pera represents an additional * 
tool, to use when .planning programs with 
TV specialists, m by Jphn A. Ni#ml 
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Cablecasting: 
Involving the 
V Community 

DR. JOHN A:NIEMI 



With (he initial allocation of channels 
m the U.S. in 1^945, television emerged 
from the laboratory. Sinde then, it has 
become the most pervasive? means for 
mass communication. In the areas of 
newscasring, product promotion and en- 
rertainment, the success of tv is well 
documented. It has also enji^yed limited 
success in eckicational broadcasting, e.g 
Sunrise Semester^ the Canadian CTV net- 
work's Untwersity- of the Air Series ancf 
Chicago's ri/ Cof/ege, programs focussed 
chiefly on specific individual needs. There 
have been few programs designed to make 
plembers of a commynity-mor« aware of 
its potential, its problems, etc. Two excel- - 
lent examples are the St. Low /\1eTrop/ex 
Assembly (1956-63)vand the 1969 Los 
Angeles Cancidh de la which dealt 

with the .plight of the Mexican- 
Anpericans. These programs were made 
possiblejhrough Foundation money The 
problem \o date^^th PTV has been a lack 
of funds. Yet we arccurremly-in a critical 
period in^hich, ironicaMy, many North 
Americans receive expert briefings on 



^ world problems, while remaining ignorant 
of problems clamoring for'attentionnn 
their own communities. What is needed is 
a local channel to permit all sides of an 
issue to be aired. 

One possible approach is the utiliza- 
tion of closed-circuit cable companies for 
eduoitional 'broadcasting (^lecasting). 
Canada mo\;ed in this direction in- May* 
' -i969, when the Rajlio Jnd Television 
Commission required all existing and fu- 
ture CATV licensees to set aside one 
channel for educational programming. 

The possibilities of cablecasting wofe 
illustrated in a recent issue of the Toron- 
to Globe and Mail. One cable company is 
planning publi^fairs programs, originat- 
ing at major hoTOs,. University of Toron- 
to, Royal Ontario l^seum, etc. Another 
company plans to telecast half its pro- 
grams in Italian, Greeks East Indian. 
Portuguese and Yiddish. 

What are the -Savantages. of a closed- ' 
circuit system?' There is no need Tor the 
high quality, slick productions required^ 
for entertainment. In fact, the rough-' 
hewn nature of cablecast often gives,U an 
appealing authenticity. Since less e<(uip: 
ment is called for, costs remain low. The 
absence of advertising makes more time 
available, and programs can be easily 
promoted. In addition, cablecasting could 
both provide trairiing for future educa- 
tional broadcasters *and offer unique op- 
portunities for educators and people in 
the community to work together. ■ ' 
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Tl;ie' Davey Report: 
\A/hither Cablecasting? \ 



DR. JOHN A. NIEMI 
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In my December column "Cablecdst* 

I\g: involving The Community, ' I ex- 
lored the edui^lional broadcasting pp- 
enlial of a closed'circuil system. Now, 
1e release of a Canadian report on the 

I lass Media has made available some valu- 
ble data on' this system in Canada. The 
epor; is the outcome of a study under- 
aken by a special Committee of the Ca- 

I adian Senate, under the chairmanship of 
cn. Keith Davey. 
Of particular interest is the COmmit- 
ee's view that "the development of com- 

Inunity programmes on cable television 
trikes us as a most welcome addition to 
nass media In Canada, a pew dimension 
hal can dramatically improve the quality 

I if' life in our country.'^ Undoubtedly, 
able systems will continue to^^pand 
heir community programs, l^^ese are 
maginativejy conceived, iU^likely that 

I-ersons who were hithert J satisfied with 
ommercial programs, anJ who felt no 
leod for cablecasting, would become sub- 
cribers. Thus, the cable operator would 

Ieceive the^dilional revenue he needs to 
'roaden the scope and the variety of his 
offerings, wilfiout having to increase his' 
ervice rates or seek revenue from adver- 

Iisjng. However, there is a trend toward a 
econd-scpjrce of funds for developing lo- 
al pro#ams. Recently, the Canadian 
^adio And Television Commission ap- 

I»roved a request from a Calgary system 
o charge customers an additional 50 
ents per month for this purpose.^ 
The Davey Report provides detailed 

Information on cable ownership patterns 
nd valuable data on cable circulation. It 
s intctf sting to note that in the cabled 
^ reas, ^1 percent of all households sub- 

Icribt lo the service. Estimates were also 
lade of-^lhe cost of establishing a studio, 
or lixj^c systems [annual revenue of 
lore iHan $400,000), the cost of initial 

Iquipment would range from $200,000 
) $250,000; an additional $200,000 to 
250,000 would be needed for salaries to 
over a program and production staff of 
^ pproximately 40 people. For middlc-si/e 
l (revepue from $200,000 to 

|gPJ^")0), the cost of initial equipment 



W^Jd be $90,000; an annual bjudgel of 
$t0|OOO would be required for a staff of 
10 10*12. The feasibility of local program- 
ming for Smaller systems (revenue of less 
than $200;000) waS questioned by the 
Committee. 

With respect to the content of local 
programs, the Committee felt |hal there 
is a need for a policy whereby the cable 
operator would not be held responsible 
for every word when he granted access lo 
the channel. This freer pojicy might en- 
courage the development of more models 
like Town Talk in Thunder Bay, Ontario, 
and Intercom in Toron(a. The groups 



concerned have suggested that, as com- 
muniiy-based groups, they should carry 
part of the responsibility for program- 
ming on community channels. 

Whereas the Davey Report does not 
(teal directly with \wJucalional broadcast- 
ing, probably because of its minimal de- 
velopment in Canada, the amount of at* 
tentlon given to the phenomenon of 
cablecasting is significant. U is also en- 
couraging, for as tndicaledjn my previous 
column, cablecasting has endless impllca 
tions for educational programming op^ 
local nature in North American communi* 
ties. ■ 
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Vancouver's CIhanneI 10: CREAiiNq a 
CoMivipNiTy IdENTiiy 



The expectation of more extensive 
programming bv cable companies was re- 
^rtkd thus by Canada's Special Senate 
lommittee on Mass Media 
^TV can isuu in ihe development ot com- 
^untly ideniih Ihrough locilU >^roducrd pro- 
Kfimi; Ihey can iho ^iitt provincul and local 
Hilhortltes in the dr\rlopmrnfr of ,educ«ilion«il 
Hrvlc^v The> cJn pirttcipilr in the rnnchmeni 
m ihc communtiy'i cultural life through the 
distribution of Cin^dun-produced rilmt. educi- 

t>nii information and other films of particular 
teresi produced for public shdwing but not 
(rmallf available in thai area. CATV ^ocal pro- 
gramming should compiemeni rather thati com- 
Mie with procr^mming already available to Ihe 
■mmuniiy through television and commercial 
^ovle houses. ^ 
How does a new cable station with 

Iiited resources nieet this challenge? 
lannel 10 in Vancouver, British Colum- 
I, cpuld serve as a case study. Known as 
"Your Community Servic<* Channel," it 
approximately 160,000 subkribers, 
a possible family audience of 384<;00b. 
ch figures confirm that the potential of 
cablecasting is beyond'imagination. Some 

■Dphcls foresee a big Service, with cable 
Ing used for selecting programs, shop- 



r 

If 



ping, banking, and for ^information re- 
trieval. \ 

The staff did much legwork before 
Channel 10 earned its reputation. News- 
paper stories and advertisements, and 
speeches to service clubs and other con\- 
munity groups, gradually resulted in. pro- 
gramming for prime TV time (7 p.m. to 
11 p.m.), Monday through Friday. Many 
facets of the community are explored. 
Special interest groups, like the Canadian 
Diabetic Association, irtc Western Insti- 
tute of the Deaf, and the British Colum- 
bia Heart Foundation have sought out 
Channel 10. So havejnstilutions of higher 
learning, the Vancouver Art Gallery, and 
representatives of municipal, provincial, 
and federal* governments. Often the tele- 
phone has provided two-way communica- 
tion with viewers. Other participants in- 
clude agencies like the National Film 
Board and the Alcoholism Foundation of 
British Columbia. Finally, non-credit 
adult education courses have Appeared, 
such as Investment World and The Art of 
Making Wine. Commonly, Chaonel 10 in- 
vites groups to the studio for live or taped 
programs, or groups present their own 
films or video tapes. Sometimes, Channel 



10 Interviewers talk with members of 
jittle-known groups,' to give them access 
to a large public audience. 

• The question naturally arises: How can 
members of the community help in de- 
signing programs that emphasize com- 
munity concerns? Channel IQ's answer 
has been to solicit advice from established 
groups, such as the British Columbia 
Branch of the Consumers* Association of 
Canada and Simon Fraser Univcrsilv 
Channel 10 also provides lime and tech- 
nical help to groups \yho develop worth- 
while programs. These could range from a 
discussioo of Ihe role of cable TV itself to 
the actual use of, Channel 10 as a medra 
workshop by students at the University 
^ of British Columbia and Simon Fraser 
University. 

The model developed by Channel 10 
admirably fulfills the objectives, slated 
earlier^ of the Senate Committee. Other 
communities may seek other mpdels such 
as a charter board, representing the differ- 
ent segments of society and Responsible 
/or ensuring that all citizens have access 
to the cable forum.* Whatever model is 
u^, it^^seems certain that cablecasting 
will remain continuously, and uniquely, 
responsive to cornmunity needs, whether 
as purveyor of information or catalyst. Its 
impact on the creation of a* cpr^m unity 
identity could be formidable. 

by John A. I^leml 
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Skid Row 
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^^RipplEs From 

A PEbblE" 



ERIC 



After reviewing with a class of graduate 
students in adult education some re^arch 
on disadvantaged adults, I remarked that 
when working with them it might be 
more economical, in the long run, to es- 
tablish new programs unrelated to present 
educational institutions than to revamp 
. existing programs. One immediate ripple 
from this pebble was the proposal by a 
group of students to undertake, as their 
class assignments, an educational tv pro- 
gram on disadvantaged adults for the 
local cable station (Vancouver's Channel 
10). The purpose of this assignment 
quickly became two-fold. As interviews 
proceeded with male alcohoNcs in Van- 
couver's Skid Row area and personnel 
from social agencies, the students ac- 
quired insights into an important social 
issue; and they perceived the need for 
specially designed adult education pro- 
grams to enable the men to cope with 
their problems, 

The ripples from 4he pebble widened 
as the students designed a tv program to 
make the pubMc aware of this social issue. 
The*hour-l0ng prfigram began with an ori- 
entation, lasting 12 nrwnutes, to Skid Row 
via slides and a/film accompanied by 
audio-tape4 interviews, a comentary and 
dubbed-in songs. Follo\ying the orienta* 
tion, 18 minutes of interviews were held 
with two former alcoholics, one who had 
had little formal education and the other 
who had attended a university. 

In the second half of the program, a 
live *'hot line" panel appeared consisting 
of a student, the former alcoholic who 
had attended university and j social 
worker assfgncd to the Skid Row area.. 
The ripples multiplied as the lively audi- 
ence participation in the *'hot line" came 
to the attenlion.of representatives of cer- 
tain social agencies. For these people re- 
quested the use of the videotape of the tv 
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, program for their in-service institutes. 
Further requests led to the making \)f a 
kinescope to be shown by agencies having 
a 16-mm. projector. 

Th/ ripples from the original pebble 
cominued to multiply, as one student and 
tho^molher of a second student voluil* 
tecred to teach two illiterates to read at 
the Salvation Army's Harbour Light Cen- 
ter. Also, the former alcoholic with a uni- 
versity background has been admitted to 
a Diploma course in Adult Education at 
the University of British Columbia. He 
plans to become an adult educator him- 
self, so that he can develop programs to 
assist former alcoholics to resume their ^ 
pTltes in society. Furthermore, the Salva- 
tion Army'sH^rbour Light Center has 
sent to.>i?ovCfnmcrThagcricy a request for 

^fVrograms. These • 
enable the rnOTi to acquire the 
minimum prerequisiufC needed to prep^e 
for a new tVade or to cope with the prob- 
lems oi living in society today. Hopefully, 
this proposal will bfe accepted. 

Thus it is that an idea whicK grew out 
of a class discussion spread, like the rip- 
ples of a pebble flung into the water. The 
outcome was not merely a stimulating tv 
progr^ over the local cable station, but 
a pattern of community action. Though 
modest m scope, the pattern suggests a 
kind of microcosm of social change. 



by John A. NIemI 
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ICREENWich CAblEVisiON: ABRilish ExpERiMEINT iN CAblECASTiNq 



fhc recent return of 300 coupons to 
Gfiwnwtch Gfohc b> the citi/ons of 
CiimniunitN. signals the ki-on public 
interest in iho ftii ihtuminj; Greenwich 
CJfclc\i<»ion evponnieni. Thosc people 
vMc responding to nn article which des 
ciTTi'd the inno\aiion and inMicd ciii/cns 
to partitipaie in produtin); lov^dl pro 

HmI this .Ki:Miv ijrew out of a decision 
b^ihe^ NVinisler ol Pml^ and Ick com- 
mgnicdlions to );rant*a licence lo Green- 
vMh CableMsion for the transmission of 
lfla!!> originated tele\isK>n programs 
om the broadcast reia> sv stems. The li- 
cense is a "first" in Britain, Greenwich 
(MIeviston is or^e of six experiments 
pBined between *now' and 1976. 

^How did this local television network 
develop and why did it develop in the 
v»king-class borough of Woolwich, a 
sHt ten miles from central London^ The 
cBflcvision company in Woolwich, ^Jike 
companies in other communities, had its 

fsis in a set rental and service schc»e. 
'scheme began in 1963, when local 
ision dealers banded together and 
made it possible for Woolwich to receive 
Bijlish television programs. Previously, -e- 
cHtion had been very poor because of 



the borough's location in the shadow of a 
hill, and no BBC satellite station was 
planned in thc^immcdiate future. 

The initial venture, which provided 
trouble-free viewing at modest cost, came 
under a consortium of British and Canadi- 
an interests in 1970. Subsequently, the 
number of cable subscribers in Woolwich 
rose from 5,000 to 13.000. In keeping 
with the progressive Canadian pattern of 
operation, the consortium seeks to enrich 
the service with locally produced pro- 
grams. The intention is twofold: to in- 
\ol\c the community in sucXa way that 
disconnects might be discoura^^d. if and 
when the BBC establishes a small trans* 
mitter» to serve the community; aad to 
keep pace with the state of the art world- 
wide. The consortium gained political 
supQort from the local member of Parlia- 
ment, who believed that Greenwich Ca* 
bicvision would provide a needed public 
forum. There will be no advertising on 
this service, the full cost of which will be 
borne by the cable owners, as in Canada. 

What reaction can we expect from the 
usually cautious British to this pilot pro- 
ject? Certainly, the press v^ill judge it for 
both content and technical quality. The 
present government, which views favora- 



bly the future of cable television, will ^ 
scrutinize the situation. Greenwuh le\ 
vision itself is bound to pioduie ^otc 
leresting data. If the BBC saiell te >ia!i..-: 
is ever completed, we mav hear about &c 
effects that one or two hours 6t local P'o 
gramming will ha\e 6n the numiu-' 
subsciiKers and whether Greenwich Cj 
blevision will be able to rcia n its 
working-class support on the bas*^ o» 
local proi^ramming. 

What do British \iewers expect' Local 
programs transmitted via* cable loom 
more significantly in Britain than in 
North America. They supply a need no: 
met by BBC 1, BBC 2 and ITV, whose 
programs are national in character. British 
viewers, accustomed to high standards, 
will expect quality and may be unusgalU 
critical of locally produced cable pro 
f grams carrying news, drama, sporting 
events, political speeches, educational 
programs etc. The government, for its 
part, must realize that whereas the Green- 
wich experiment might serve as a model 
for another working-class communit>. it 
could be inappropriate for future systems 
serving a broader spectrum of Brliish soci 
cty. ■ 
by John A. Niemi 
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"Coor Medium: 
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Since a large proportion df adult education activities take 
place outside the classroom. Miller suggests that the adult 
educator has a responsibility to exploit, to the fullest extent, 
the potentialities of television.' In thinking about them, fie 
must first of all be alert to the common misconception that 
television and education are synonymous. They are not. 
Television simply provides the educator with another channel 
of communication, to be used well or badly. According to 
Verncr/ television Is "a rr^eans of extending the reach of a 
method to. large audiences.^ 

How can the educator make the best use of television for 
his purposes? A necessary first step requires that he take an 
active jsnd direct role. In co-operation with the skilled writer 
and camerahnan, in designing programs and, subsequently, in 
evaluating them. The two processes go hand in hand; it is in 
the planning stage of a program, when objectives are being 
formulated, that provision must be made for evaluating those 
objectives at ajater stage. Yet I am convinced, from reviewing 
educational (Fograms on ETV, that all too often a 
communication "gap" exists between the educator and the 
media specialist. Here is the educator working on his own, 
sometimes planning a conventional lecture instead of 
exploiting the unique possibilities of TV for involving the 
viewer; and there is the media specialist working on his own 
and concern^ about the technical aspects of the program. We 
can only speculate about the impact of this situation upon the 
programs, yet it is hard to escape the conclusion that their 
quality must be adversely affected. As Hilton Power has 
written: 



OigMhv Acntytc PubhCiUions tnc Alf nlibh rcst-rvvd. Kvpnutut linn in 
M Y Jff U'/f/v)Uf written pcrmi'isKtn is sir/ff/v prohihttcd 



When you have two agencies co-operating - educational 
Instity^ns and the mass media - ?ft a common 
endeavor, the project itself is not always of sufficient 
concern to either party for them to be able to sustain 
the idea for very long. Each has a fear of the other party 
determining its objectives.^ 
Here, perhaps, lies part of the answer to the question why 
many ETV programs fail to attract wide audiences. 

Not surprisingly, the communication gap between the 
educator and the media specialist may result in a neglect of the 
crucial matter of evaluating a course in terms of its worth to 
the viewer. Then the matter is left, by default, to the program 
administrator who, under the influence of practices followed 
by commercial television, tends to rely on quantitative means» 
i.e., the counting of heads. Such statistics have undoubted 
value. For example, Everly's study "Continuing Education 
Instruction Via the Mass Media" (1968) provides much insight 
Into the number arni kinds of ETV courses offered in more 
than 40 states to over a million participants. ^ Significantly, 
he reports that in only 11 of the 1,104 courses offered was 
there any proposal by the participants for evaluation as a 
means of improving the courses.^ 

Obviously, much greater emphasis must be given to 
qualitative means which seek to answer the question: How 
effective Is teaching and learning by television/ The answer 
will be found through further research among the participants, 
or viewers, not through the kind of research which compares a 
television lecture with a lecture in the usual college setting. 
Undoubtedly, such researcl^ often yields vali^ble data that 
makes it possible to utilize faculty members morfesi^fectively 
or to help them improve their presentations, for example,^y 
having them pre taped and appraised by the faculty and the 

15 



technical staff concerned, ^t a comparison of a television 
lecture with a conventional lecture commonly results In an 
analysis of the value of extending a linear type presentation 
outs^e' of the classroom walls. The problem here Is that the 
multi-sensory nature 61 television is overlooked. After all, the 
uniqueness of this "cool" medium, as McLuhan describes it, is 
that the viewer is Involved and participating.* He further states 
that "because the low definition of TV Insures a high degree of 
audience involvement, the most effective programs are those 
that present situations which consist of some process to be 
completed".'' 

This need to keep the student active, not passive, has been 
cogently stated by Schramm. TV*should, he asserts, 

invite discovery on his part, rather than foreclose 
discovery by presenting all the answers. To do this, it has 
. to be willing to stop talking dnd let the viewer Aake part; 
it has to stop telling him and listen to him; stop.trylng to 
fill his mind, and let him exercise his mind.® ' 
Miller goes a step farther by stating flatly that tKe objective of 
ETV is not merely to Involve the vievyer but to effect "some 
welhdefined change" In him.' 

How many of our ETV courses can be said to involve the 
viewer? The research done by Everly on the stated objectives 
of mpre than a million such courses suggests that only a 
minority of them do so. He found that 68.2 per cent listed as 
their instructional objective the tiispensing of information, 
23.5 per cent the teaching of a skill, and 8.3 per cent the 
application of knowledge.*^ Irideed, the scant attention paid 
to audience involvement may provide a clue to the reason why 
so few adults watch educational programs on television. 
According to Johnstone and Rivera's study," published in 
1965: 

Although 25 million adults Were estimated to have been 
active in one or another form of learning during the 
previous year, only 290,000 had followed a course of 
instruction on either commercial or non-commercial 
television, and only 1.5 per cent of all adult education 
courses reported had been studied by television. 
Since I feel strongly that adult educators must become 
aware of the need for qualitative research, I designed a project 
for some of my graduate students in this field at the University 
of British Columbia..^,^p*i^|l^^^ interest to note that 
twenty-four of them involved In ^PI^K^ entitled "Mass Media 
and Adult Education" included the director of nursing for one 
■oHhe biggest hospitals in the province, the top administrator 
of a major public health organization, the personnel director 
for a large government agency, two program directors working 
with university extension services, and directors of adult 
education, administrators, and faculty members associated 
with several junior colleges. The twenty-four students were 
assigned the task of viewing one of the formal educational 
courses being offered through stations in British Columbia and 
the State of Washington. Most students watched commercial 
TV programs, while a few watched programs on Channel 9, the 
University of Washington's station. To guide the students in 
evaluating the courses, I gave them an instrument, or form, 
divided into two sections. The first section, "Objective 
Evaluation", involved listing such vital elements of pr'ogram 
design as objectives, content, technique, supporting devices, 
supplementary materials, and studio techniques. The first 
section also related to the manner in which the program was 
administered, listing such topics as promotion, time of 
presentation, supporting The second secition, "Subjective 
Evaluatlorv^as the title implies,"called upon the students to 
act as judges) They were asked to assess the impact of the 
program on the viewer with reference to the instructor's. 
O J^ce, personality, knowledg,e of his subject, etc., and 



the supporting ^^ices, studio techniques, supplementary 
material, Ideas' presented, and administration. 



IN^TRIjjMENT 
1. Objective Evaluation 
. Program Design 

1. Objectives of the course: ^ 

- — clarity of objectives - . 

— evaluation 

2. Content: 

~ area of specialty 
-jgppeal toa^dults 
-^^i^ipiizatidh 

— sumiTiary of previous material 

— logicaF/iequence of ideas 

— supporting evidence for generalizations 

, - absence of Irrelevant material, ambiguity, 
redundancy 
pacing (rate of presentation) 
- pacing (rate of presentation) 

3. Level for which program is designed 

4. Technique (value and variety of presentation): 
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— lecture 

— Interview 

— panel 

— other 

5. Supporting devices: 

— audio visual aids 

6. Supplementary material: 

— viewer's guides 
-syllabi 

-tests ^ ^ 

— personal experiences 

— other 

7. Studio techniques: 

— quality of picture 

— lighting ► 

— audio 

— length of time camera focuses on other visual 
material 

Administration (Decision Making) 

1 . Promotion of program 

2. time: 

— time of day' 

- length of program 

E/IB— October 1969 
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3. Supporting material and experiences 

4. Evaluation of program 

IK Subjective Evaluation 

A. Effect of program on learner . 

1. Instructor: 

- appearance and mannerisms 

- personality 

- knowledge of subject 
enthusiasm 

- alertness 

- diction 

- voice (tone, phrasing, pacing) 

- other 

2. Supporting devices; studio techniques; 
supplementary material 

3. Ideas - new ideas, new relationships between Ideas 

4. Administration of program 

5. Other 

FINDINGS 

In discussing the design of programs which they observed, 
the students reported that course descriptions were presented 
in Ifeu of course objectives. In other words, the students were 
told what the course was about; they were not told "what the 
learner is to be like as a result of some learning 
experiences..."'^ This lack of explicit, behavlorally stated 
objectives sometimes resulted in the learner's becoming 
confused. He formed no clear idea about his own expectations 
from the course or even about whether he was supposed to be 
an active participant or a passive viewer. One explanation for 
this lack of speciljic objectives is that the programs were 
designed as survey courses. Because"S»ch courses cover a wide 
range of material in a relatively short tane, it^often difficult 
to describe them in any but the most geleral terms. Hence, the 
promotional material outlines them as either adult education 
of an informal nature or as a series at the first year university 
level. For example, the announced objectives of an 
' Introductory course on urban planning ran something like this: 
"to give an overview of the forces which have created cities; 
the problems arising out of this dense pattern of settlement; 
the ways in which society has attempted to cope with these 
problemi; and the impact of changing technologies." 

The courses and each individual program varied as to the 
organization of content from welj structured presentations of 
ideas, developed in logical sequence, to presentations in wljich 
too many ideas were thrown haphazardly at the viewer and 
none of them were- properly explicated. Most of the television 
teachers gave suGcinct siimmaries of material previously 
covered and a short synopsjs^ of the program to be presented 
the following week. Pacing, or the rate of presentation, was 
consciously practised by instructors, except in a few cases 
w^iere harried deliveries were made near the end of the 
program in an attempt to cover a certain amount of material. • 
Such presentations resulted in a limited learning experience for 
the viewer, who did not have adequate time in which to reflect 
on the ideas being transmitted. 

The lecture was the teaching technique most widely used in 
the programs that the studentsjviewed. As might be expected, 
its effectiveness varied considerably from instructor to 
Instructor. In presentations where he used audiovisual aids, the 
instructot was able to condense or to exemplify major ideas 
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from a very broad subject area. In^ few coufses, adclitioniil 
reinforcement was provided by a viewing guide available for a 
nominal fee. Other teaching techniques us^ vvith some degree 
of success were the panel and the Interview. • 
^ Studio techniques In most programs were outstanding. One 
student reported: 

It seemed as if the cameraman sensed that r>iijch 
depernled upon him. During the dull lecturing, he kopt 
some action going by shifting from closeup to long iSot, 
from angle shot ot front view, from different views by 
many cameras to a sweeping, overall view by oiio 
camera. 

In general, the students found that the quality of the picture, 
the lighting, and the audio were all conducive to pleasant 
viewing and Interesting listening. 

The promotion of the programs viewed was rather limited. 
Askle from the printed TV schedules Included in the 
newspapers and TV guides, brochures were available upon 
request from the different stations, or, in the case of the 
University of Wa^ington station, from, an information center 
at the University. The promotibn of supplemental material, 
e.g. viewers' guides and syllabi, was made both visually and 
verbally during station announcements, but they often 
appeared to have been recorded, since they bore little relation 
to the progress of the course. The first announcement, 
introducing the course, was repeated many times, so' that a 
viewer tuning In late would gain the impression that the course 
was just beginning. There were no subsequent "spot" 
announcements *to bring him up to date, by drawing attention 
to relevant pages in the guides or to particular assignments 
given by the instructor. 

Most students were concerned about the restrictions put on 
their viewing of the program by inconvenient time schedules. 
The commercial TV programs offered at 6:30 a.m. placed a 
personal burden on the viewer. In that they interfered with the' 
lives of other members of the household. With the programs 
offered through the ETV channel, this problem did not arise. 
They could be seen either in the evening or at midday or on a 
commercial channel at 7:00 a.'m. 

The students reacted favourably to Canadian Television's 
(CTV's) University of the Air series, because most of the 
programs consisted of five or six half hour presentations - In 
other words, material was offered in small "packages" to meet 
certain needs of the viewer. 

Finally, under "Objective Evaluation", the students 
reported that in none of the courses they watched was there 
any kind of evaluative device to measure the achievements of 
the viewer. 

As mentioned previously, the purpose of the section 
entitled "Subjective Evaluation" was to try to assess the effect 
of the program* on the viewer. Most students felt that the 
lecture technique, so frequently used, drew too much 
attention to the facial expressions and gestures of the teacher.. 
One student reported that he often "found it more propiA)us 
to listen without looking", and attributed his attitude* 'Jjiethe 
lecturer's mannerisms, not to the technlqiie^of presentWon". 
A comment by an another student implied that the medium 
and the technique of presentation magnified the effect of a 
lecturer's mannerisms: 

He was constantly concerned during the lecture sessions 
with finding a comfortable place for his hands and arms. 
The right he managed to keep relatively still by clutching 
the lectern. The left was constantly in and out of his 
coat pocket, except/to turn his notes. He appeared to be 
constantly aware ofiNjieing alone and very exposed to the 
^ viewer. I found It o^icult to concentrate on his 
message, instead of his a^ons. ' 

17 



Concerning the personality of the teacher, the students' 
reports that an engaging personality had a posltWB effect on 
tfie viewers' interest in the subject confirmed McLuhan's view 
that "even teachers on TV seem to be endowed by the student 
audiences with a charismatic or mystic character that much 
exceeds the feelings developed in the classroom or lecture 
hall".*^ 

SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

A glance at the present state of ETV reveals a great need for 
qualitative evaluation on a continuing basis, if ETV is to fulfil 
its promise. To be sure, the students taking part in the U.B.C. 
study found some things to commend. Studio techniques 
including camera, lighting, visual aids, and audio were judged 
excellent; pacing, or the rate at which material is presented, 
v/as considered generally good; and Canadian Television's 
University of the Air won praise for its short presentations. 
But it seems painfully clear that many adult educators are 
failing to exploit to the fullest the potentialities of f TV as a 
multi-sensory medium with a unique capacity to involve the 
viewer. Too often, they are looking in McLuhan's rear-view 
mirror, when they assume that the kind of presentation which 
is appropriate for the classroom or the lecture hall is equally 
appropriate for the television screen. 

In the first place, the educator requires the expertise of the 
•ncdia specialist, if he is to present his ideas in the most 
effective manner. Studio techniques can be crucial to the 
success or failure of the educator in getting his message across. 
There must be close co-operation then, ^between him and the 
media specialist, a pooling of knowledge and skills, in 
designing programs. The designing of programs calls for them 
to co-ordinate their efforts in determining course objectives 
'fld stating them in behavioral terms. Such planning not only 
gives the viewer a clear idea of what he^can hope to gain from 
tile course and a means of evaluating his own progress! it also 
rives him some indication of the role he is expected to play. If 
this role is to be thiat of an active participant, as prescribed by 
McLuhan, not a passive viewer, then the traditional lecture 
♦echnique. which the U.B.C. students reported as the one most 
frequently used, must be drastically modified. Ways must be ' 
found to give the viewer an opportunity to ponder the ideas 
Presented by the Instructor, to argue issues with him, and ?o 
pursue tf^pse issues farther if the viewer wishes. 

One. way in which the viewer can be given an opportunity 
to ponder the ideas presented by the instructor is through 
pre-reading suggested in the syllabi and in the viewers' guides. 
The material should be organized in sequential steps and 
co ordinated carefuJIy with the €TV programs, so that the 
viewer knows in advance of each, program .the specific 
questions that will be raised and can prepare himself 
accordingly. In order that he might react to ideas put forward 
by the instructor, it is'highly desirable to establish some form 
of communication between them. The viewer could submit his 
questions by mail to the instructor, or by telephone at some 
point in the program, or they could meet at weekly or 
bi-monthly seminars. Viewers could also form listening groups, 
which would send in questions of common interestT Finally, 
the viewer whose interest has been caught and v/ho wants to 
continue his education should be supplied with bibliographies 
to guide his future study. 

Concerning the evaluation of programs by the educator, he 
^would have to go back to his course objectives and devise a 
questionnaire or an interview instrument to determine whether 
he had attained them. Here, he would probably need the help 



population to find out. In behavioral terms, whether they^ 
urKlerstood certain concepts. For example, the course on 
urban planning referred to earlier might have included an 
objective like this one: Given a knowledge of the forces that 
created cities, the student should be able to discuss 
intelligently the factors that produccxJ downtpwn Vancouver, 
and the factors perpetuating downtown and causing traffic 
congestion, and to suggest ways (e.g., th^ impact of 
technology) in which4o explore solutions. ^ . 

From the administrative point of view, the chief problems 
seem to be the timing and promotion of the programs. As 
nientioned above, the U.B.C. students reported on the 
inconvenience of the 6;30 a.m.^schedule of the Vancouver 
station. Moreover, few adults would even know about the 
programs, since information in the form of a brochure or a 
flyer from the station was available only upon request. The 
station itself did not advertise the program', no notices 
appeared regularly in the newspapers, nor wasahy advice sent 
to educational institutions. ' 

No doubt much more could be said about the changes 
required in order for ETV to best serve the needs of the mass 
audience. That these needs are real enough is proved by the 
burgeoning public interest in adult education programs of all 
kinds. Yet it must be remembered that the audience we >are 
talking about 4s not receptive to the standard lecture technique 
so frequently employed by ETV. Indeed, the te9hnique falls 
dismally short of exploiting the rare p6$sibilities of the 
medium. Most disturbing of all, many educators seem unaware 
that they are not reaching this audience, because they haVe 
failed to provide for a systematic evaluation of the programs. 
Until it is provided, there seems little hope that the programs 
will show a progressive improvement, and learning will 
continue to take place by chance, not by intent. 
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TELEVISION: A VIABLE CHANNEL FOR EDUCATING 
ADULTS IN CULTURALLY DIFFERENT POVERTY 6R0UPS?-A LITERATURE REVIEW 

John A. Niemi and Darrell V. Andersor 



In seeking to answer the question whether televisiort is a viable channel for educating 
adults in culturally different poverty groups, we must firs^t examine the nature of* those 
groups. The term "culturally different" is chosen in preference to the more general term 
"disadvantaged adults." For, as meny writers point out, an actual culture of poverty 
exists, embracing many sub-cultures. Here, the concept of "culture" is borrowed in 
its traditional sense- tr mean groups of adults sharing a distinctive design for living ^* 
(3) (13).* Among them are the urban poor, including ghetto* dwellers like the Negro, 
the Mexican-American, and the new immigrant; arid the so-called rural poor, Like the 
people of Appalachia or the Indians on reservations. 

Briefly, research in North Aniorica on adults inhabiting the poverty groups has 
differentiated them sharply frov Ihe dominant middle-class society by certain socio- 
economic factors and the attituies which these engender (2). Rodman suggests that the 
life styles of many of these groups could bjB appropriately labelled the "lower-class ' 
value stretch." He means that they do not always abandon the general values of society, 
but generate an alternative set of values rationalized to their deprived circumstances. " 
Thus, the concept of success as based on high income "^and educational .attainment is/ 
stretched, so that a lesser degree of success finds acceptance. In effect, these groups 
display a wider range of values than others within society (19). It should be noted« 
that some of the alternative values ere at variance with those of the dominant middle- 
class society, e.g., the orientation of the middle class to mastery over Nature, versus 
the tendency of the poverty groups to stress immediate gratification. It was also founby 
in research done by Anderson and Niemi, that families in these groups entertained 
relatively narrow expectations which perpetuate the cycle of poverty. Such attitudes 
were often reinforced by discriminatory practices or outright rejection on the part of 
mi/3dle-class society. One result was that the poverty groups ascribed only limited * 
value to education and showed limited aspirations for it. Moreover, these groups, 
rejected the institutional structure of middle-class society in favor of intimate 
pi^mary groups, often having closg kinship ties (2). 

What are some implications of the research findings for ardult educators? Obviously, 
they must find ways to communicate with these isolated groups of adults and help them. 
The question then arises: Is television a viable channel? Certainly, television has 
in qeneral proved to be an effective device for instruction (5) (16) (24). However, 
the value of the medium for reaching the poor cannot be so readily established. The 
reason is that research undertaken so far has been chiefly concerned with adults in, 
qeneral , rather than with illiterate adults (5). Even after surveying several literacy ^ 
projects throughout the world, Schrarfim and his colleagues could find little information 
about the value of some television programs associated with those projects (23). 

What has emerged quite clearly is that to be effective as an educational medium, 
television must be combined with techniques like listening groups that have volunteer 
teachers (4) (10) (18). Such programming calls for close co-operation between adult 
educators and media specialists. A difficulty involved here is described by Power: 

♦Numbers in pajp^ntheses refer to items in the bibliography beginning on page 12. 
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When you have two agencies co-oper**±ing - educational institutions and the mas^ 
media - in a common endeavor, the pr^ect itself is not always of sufficient ^ 
- concern to either party for them' to be able, to susta[in the idea for very long. 
Each has fear of the other party determining its objectives" (17). 

One successfu: attempt at bringing these two groups together is represented by the ° >J 
Umversityof Marylandfs Institute on Instructi-onal Television and Adult Basic Ed- 
ucation. Participants include ARC specialists - both teachers' and administrators - ■ 
and celevision specialists. Each group follows an accelerated course in the other 's> 
specialty. The ABE personnel enjoy a crash course in television, and tfie television- 
specialists learn about adults in the poverty groups. Later, production groups are formed. 
The outcome of tins Institnite was that* ABE personnel became Enthusiastic promoters of. 
television as a Jiedium both for attracting disadvantaged adults and as a device for 
teaching them. Jhe television special-ists, in turn, became vividly aware of the plight 
or the poor^and IdQked forward to designing programs for them in concert with the ABE 
personnel (11)., . 

[ Ideally, all television programs for culturally different poverty groups should 
include an evaluation design. Clearv explains why, in discussing the University of 
Wisconsin's Rural Fafsily Develop.itentr (RFD) Program: 



A research projeri:-is a waste of time without eveiluatioQ: a project might Wsider 
itself completed, yet, without evaluation, there is nothing to say what is gobd 
about the project or what parts are bad and could be improved. Without evaluation, 
a project gives no jjuide lines to others following in their path, and others will 
not be ablfe to make quick, accurate Improvements. Evaluation is necessary for 
programs "(7) . ^ . 



Without evaluation, Niemi w?irits 
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.;. it seems painfully clear that many adult educators are failing to exploit 
to the fullest the potentialities of ETV as a multi -sensory medium with a unique 
capacity to involve the viewer. Too often, they are looking in McLuhan's rear- 
view mirror, when they assume that the' kind of presentation which is appropriate 
for the classroom or the lecture hall is equally appropriate for the television 
screen" (15); , 

A survey of the literature reveals few research studies that formally evaluate 
television as a device for educating culturally different poverty groups^ Therefore, 
it was decided to examine a number of representative programs dirette^^o those groups, 
to see what could be learned about the viability of televisions as a channel for' reaching 
them. The .seventeen selected programs are summarized in three Tables: Table I, Program 
Identification; Table II, -Administration of Programs; and Table III, Characteristics of 
Programs . 



TABLE I - PROGRAM IDENTIFICATION 



PROGRAM lYPE OF PROGRAM 

1. Streamlined English I Literacy 

2. Streamlined English II Literacy 

3. Streamlined English Literacy 

4. Learning to Read Literacy 



LOCATION STATION YEAR 

Memphis, Tenn. (WKNO-TV) Commercial 1956 

Memphis, Tenn. (WKNO-TV) Commercial 1958-59 

Florence, Alabama (State. Educational 1960 

of Alabama ETV Network) ^ 

Baltimore, Md. (WBAL-TV) Commercial 1960 



PROGRAM 



TABLE I . CONTINUED 



5. PS # 4 

6. Learn For Living 

7. Let'r, Sgeak English 

8. Operation^ Alphabet 

9. Operation Alphabet 

10. Operation Alphabet 

11. Operation Alphabet 

12. Elementary English 
and Arithmetic' 

l:^ VTR St. Jacques 

14. Operation Gap-Stop 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 
Li teracy 

Literacy and English 
as a second language 
English as a second 
language 
Literacy 

Literacy 

Literacy 
Literacy 



LOCATION STATION YEAR 

St. Louis, Mo.(KMOX-TV) Comnercial 

(KETC-TV) EducaHonal 1960 

Yakima, Wash. (WNDO-TV) Comnercial 1961 * 

Toronto, Canada (CBCT) Conmercl*! 1961-62 

Philadelphia, Pa. Commercial 1-961 ^ 

(WFIL-TV) 

New York*, N.Y. (WP I X-TV.^ Commercial- 1963 



(WNDT) 
(WNYC) 

Shreveport, Louisiana 
*^KSLA-TV) 
Jtate of Florida 



Educational 1963 
Educational 1963 



Literacy in English Zambia 

as a second language 

Commtjnity Development Montreal, Canada 



Personal and Social 
Development 

15. Cancion de la Raza 

("Song of the People") Personal and Social 

Deyelopment of 
.^^y Mexican-Ampricans 
Life Skills . Human and Social 

Development/ 
17. Rural Family Develop- Perspiflft--effd Social 
ment (RFD) Development- of r^ral 

families 



of 

J. 



Denver, Colo. (KRMA) 



Los Angeles, Calif. 
(KCET) 

Princ^' Al bert, 
Saskatchewan 
Madison, Wise. 
(WHA-TV) 



Commercial J 963 

Comnercial &n 963 

Educational 

Closed circuit 

TV 1963-65 

Closed 

Circuit TV 1965 
Educational 1967 



Educational 1968 
(UHF) 

Closed 1968-71 
circuit TV 
Edilicational 1971 
(UHF) 



( The seventeen programs, appeartng-.in chronotecfic^J order in Table i fall into four 
categories: Literacy - eleven; English, As A Sedond Language - one; Community Development # 
one; and Personal and Social Development - fourj Table I illustrates a significant trend 
away from Literacy Programs toward more comprehenj^ive programs on Personjai and Social 
Development during the years 1956 to 1971.- # 



TABLE 11 -, ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAMS 

' SCHEDULE 
PROGRAM PLANNING' ^ PROMOTION 

1. Developed by personnel TV station and 
nt WKNO-TV in consul ta- community agency 
. : tion with Frank* Laubach. centers 
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. # and 

DAY(S) , tlME(S) LEP(6TH OF PROGRAMS 
M-W-F 8 p.m. 42 half-hour programs 

ft 



As Abov^. 

Florence Stat^j^ollege. 

V 



M-W-F 8 p.m. 96 half-hour programs 



TV s-ta/ion and 
comnQni|:y agency 
centers, 

TV station, persorial M-H-F 8:30 p.m. 96 half-hour programs 
contact, radio, news- 
papers, church an- 
nouncements, and com- 
munity groups. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING 

4. Reading specialists and • 
i supervisors of adult ed- 
I ' ucation. 

5 . Curri cu 1 um|Spec i a 1 i s ts 
and TV station personnel 



TV teacher. 



J. CBC and. Metropolitan 
Educational TV Associa- 
tion;^ 



«TABLE II ^ CONTINUED ^ 

. ' ^ . SCHEDULE , # AND 

PROMCrriON , DAY(S) TIMERS) LEtlGTH' OF)PROGRAMS/ 



TV station an^ 
supervisors of ^ 
education. 



Sat & SUN^ *8 ,a.p, 
initially 



1^00 ha If -hour pre ^ams 



TV station & St. ' 
Louis Board of Ed- 
ucation* 

TV station and /^Tthru F 
community organ- 
izations. 



6:3Q a.m. 18 months 
& 7:30 ' 
p%m. V 

6; 30 a.m. 20 ha if^ hour prpgrams 



TV station, pres5 Sat & Sun 12-12:^0 78 half-hour 



8. School District of 
Philadelphia and 
Cora^ujnity organizations. 

9. Advisory Committee,, con- 
sistinq of union members/*" 
and personnel from other 
community groups.' 

10, Louisiana Statue Dept, of 
Education and Caddo Parish 
St:hool Board. » 

11. Directors of adu ft educa- 
tion, state and loj^i; 



including foreign W 
language newspapers 4^ 
and brochures. I 

Advertising agency M thru F 
using posters, leaflets, ^ 
flyfers; also/newspapers, 
radio, TV. J 



p.m..<ll:30 programs^ 

-12:00 p.m.V 

_ / 

/ 

6:30 a.m. 1^0 haU-hour 
* ' .programs , r 




visory commij^iee usTjjg M thru F 8:3pa.iii; loa half -hour 



flyers fr posters (^.sffi 
uted through commiWity or- 
ganizations; -also, press. 



School Board, 



M thru F 



7 a.m. 



^ :00p.m. programs \ 
8:30p.fri. 



100 -ha If -hour pro-ams 



V 



State-wide, using M thru F 
personnel from var- , 
ious organizations 
and TV stations. 



100 



programs 



12. University College of 
< Rhodesia & Nyasaland. 



13. St. Jacques Citizens \ 
Committee & National ' 
Film Board of Canada, 

14. ' School of Communication 

Arts, University of 
Denver. - 

15. KCET and community, 
through Ford Founda- 
tion grant. ^. 



Native employees 'of 
Rhokana Corp. who 
participated in study, 



S t . Wacquiss' Ci ti zens^ 
Committee 



University and TV ^ M thru F 
station. 

Announcements" - thru F 
Spanish languac^ media, 
various agencies, person 
to person, & sample \r 
episodes on video tape./^ 



12 p.m.& 
6' p.m. 




.hour prograip^*^ 



J 



3 p.m. & i3 week series - 65 
7:30 p.m. half-hour episodes j 
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P'^OGRAM 



.PLANNING 
Ifi. Staff, Saskatctiewan 
Newstarw Training 
Laboratory. 

17. University of 
Wisconsin RDF 
staff. • 



Apparently, thp most extL»nsive promotion occured in Prodrams 3 8 9 17 m anH 

' Philadelphia, Pa.) had newspaper, radio and television coveraae and in 
1^^ advertising agency to distribute posters eSffeJs and flCe^s 

' St ffittSn' ^ ro;ram'?2'|??RlJ' ^ '°^'^m con^f^tee'dirlaeS^fs'^milar * 

tizenrrnL^flo^ f i^^^ Jacques, Montreal) was promoted through a special 
lanSI v^Hnnc P:22T-^^«^^'"'^°" Rdza; Los Angeles) enlisted SpanisjL^ 

iiH^n ?La I- ?i °"n agencies, person to person contact, and sample eifisodes on 

l^tlr^Tn, in'"oiJ'coSn"?eT '^^"--"^ ^^^^ - -tensiJe mSfl^SeS^a" " 

19 nn^°""''"^c^ program/ times, several were offered very early in the rrtornina or at 
eqaJileT-to a' nn'l"t! T'' undoubtedly discourage maJly vieieJs. OtS^r 'Co'ufd react 
Juns countpJ tn liJ ^Ia^^V '"'c^ Programs running for 100 half-hours. Such planning 
or ve^Hu'ck sat s^^^^^ preference of individuals in poverty groups for ^SediaJe ^ 
"packages." ' '"e neeq is for programs to be designed in smaller 
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/TABLE II - CONTINUED 

SCHEDULE 

PROMOTION DAY(S) TIME(S) 

As for "Planning." 



Extensive multimedia rM 
advertising in four W 
counties. , » jhurs. 

Sun. 



8:30 a.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
4:30 p.m. 



. # AND 

LENGTH OP PROGRAMS 



52 ha If -hour 
programs ' ^ 



CONTENT 
1 . Based ,pn Laubach's 

Str »am]in..'rl Eog- 
* lish I Se>^ es. 



2. Vowel sounds and 
phontss approach 
d'^veloped by 
Lauuach. 
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TABLE III - CHARACTERISTICS OF PROGRAMS 

' PROCEDURES COMMUNITY ASSISTANTS 

Telecast to students Volunteer teacher 
at home & in (fommun- assistants at v:om- 
ity agency centers. muni ty centers/^ 



Commonplace adult sit- 
uations "acted out" on 
telecast. Drill pro- 
vided for viewers. 
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-MATERIALS EVALUATION 
Produced 
locally for 
students & 
volunteer* 
teacher assis- 
tants. 



.^orkbooks Metropol i tan 
^for students. Achieve- 
ment 'Test 
(MAt) r 61 
showed aver- 
age reading 
achievement 
2.6 grades. 



\ 
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CONTENT 
3. Kinescopes of content 
u' der 2, above. 



5. 



Short story, with 
emphasis on word rec- 
ognition, vocabulary, 
develo^neiit, reading' 
compr^henstbn. 

Association of 40- 
odd basic speech 
sounds witJi letters, 
using large drawings 
& nonsensjp lines. In- 
formal discussion by 
teacher of timely * 
topics . 

Wotd recognition 
skills , by presen- 
tation of new words 
& a short story; 
also manuscript writ- 
ing. 

Basic, everyday sen- 
tences with empha- 
sis on the sound 
qualities, rhythms, 
& pitch variations 
of English Sentences 
were translated in- 
to iTu.iy languages. 



\ 



New words , related 
to a three or four- 
:>entence stary based 
on evr ryday situa- 
tions. ' 



9. See 8 aboye. 
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TABLE III - CONTINUED 

PROCEDURES COMMUNITY ASSISTANTS 

Telecast to students Volunteer teachers 

at centers like at centers, 
schools & churches. 



MATERIALS EVALUATIO 
Workbooks MAT-254 
& locally showed aver- 
developed age reading 
materials achievement 
for students?. 5 grades In 
work know- 
ledge & word 
discrimina- 
tion. 



Telecast to home 
audience by TV 
teacher-personal - 
Uy. 



Telecast to home audience 
by "host J:ea<:her" S 
others. 



Mimeographed Based on 
;upplemental . practice 
reading & prac- sheets, 



reading & prac- 
tice sheets for 
^tuden.ts . 

Supplementary 
self-help charts 
& practice sheets, 



TV teacher used every- Volunteer 
day. situations famil- trained to 
iar to students, talked viewlnq 
informally with them, 
ft sometimes Included 
3 or 4 of them as a "class." 

TV teacher used conver- 
sational approach, drama- 
tization, & pictures, S 
encourSged mimicry by 
viewers. 



TV teacher presented 
material in manuscwil^t 
on a large flip chart - 
for four programs & re- 
viewed material on fifth 
.program. 



teachers Supplemental 
meet with materials avail- 
groups., able for practice, 
reviSw, |i self- 
help. ^ 



^ Textbook Interviews 
Let's Speak with random 
English . sample of 
^ 1026 respond- 

ents and 368 
serious view- 
ers showed 
that program 
/ reached those 
who need 1 t 
most. 

Printed supple- 
mental materials 
cpuTd J>e" purchase 

for $3r50^^jr<rter 
available as a TV 
Home Study Book, 



\ 



with progress tests 

from NAPSAE, for $2.00/ - 



See 8 above. 



NAPSEA's TV HO ME 
Study Book . 
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Final test 
used to 
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TABLE III ^ CONTINUED 



CONTENT 



10. See 8 above. 



11 . See 8 above. 



1.?. Elementary English 
fi Arithmetic. 



PROCEDURES 



C0W1UNITY ASSISTANTS MATERIALS 



Research study: Group I 
(19)-TV program as in 8* 
above; Group II (23) TV 
program plus teacher pre- 
sentations; Group III (36) 
-regular classroom program 
of literacy 1nstruction% 



See 8 
Abov 




See 8 above- sup- 
plemented by adult 
education classes. 
Research study In- 
volving 243 adults 



Directors of adulC^See 8 
education & vqj/ above, 
unteer teachers. ' 



Research Study: Group I- 
TV programs & follow-up by 
classroom teachers ;Group 2- 
TV programs only; Group 3- 
classroom teaching only, by 
classroom teachers of Group 1; 
Group 4-regu1ar clas^sroom * 
teaching only. 



New Ship 
primers & 
workbooks ; 
models, 
pictures, & 
puppets. 



EVALUATI^1||. 
identify in- 
dividuals 
who had re- 
mained with 
series & 
achieved min- 
imal literacy 
2500 passed 
te§ts. 

Group I-on1y 
one student 
took a stan- 
dardized test 
Group II- 
Standardized 
test showed 
average grade 
increase of . 
1.32. Group 
Ill-Stan- 
dardized 
test showed 
average grade 
increase of 
1.55. 

Gilmore Oral 
Reading ^jSJi 
revealed tnat 
156 scored 
less'that 3.0 
(109 below 
1.5) & only 
87 scored 
above 3.0. 

Educational 
Attainment 
Grading 
Tests showed 
gains in Eng- 
lish & Arith- 
metic in all 
groups. No 
statistically 
significant 
differences 
in gains made 
by each group 
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TABLE III - CONTINUED 



• CONTENT 
*i3. C muuity problems 
raised bv citizens, 



14. infi .Illation about 
where to qo for legal 
did» how^ buoget, 

^ what to do. in case 
of medical emergencies, 
etc. 

15. Thi "r.pen major themes 
problenu relating to 
n lemploV'nent & jolt 
tr-^ining, welfare, 
family roles, etc. 
"Open line" (telephone) 
nuestions of most in-^ 
terest were recorded 
for discussion on 

TV by experts. 



P;?OCEDURES 
Citizens' Committee 
taped fellow citizens, 
& then held public 
meetings to'vi,ew edited 
tapes on closed circuit 
& discuss problems. 

Daytiiie serial format. 



COMMUNITY ASSISTANTS 



MATERIALS 
VTR unit. 



EVALUATL 



So&p operas prepared by 
Mexican-Americans; also 
"open Line" servic^^ 



Follow-up in- 
terviews indi- 
cated that 
viewers liked 
programs ,& 
learned from 
them. 

Personal inter- 
views of 397; 
of 211 who 
viewed program, 
68% watched in 
groups & 21% 
thought the pro- 
grams helped 
them. 



Pre-taped lessons discussed 
in class, role-playing & 
simulated experiences. 



Prepared 
video- 
tapes. 



In process, 



Telecasts to homes, sup- 
plemented by non-graded 
home study materials. 



Home visitors. Home study In process 
whose function mate,rials 
is to help -Dorigraded. 
students become 
independent 
learners. 



1 6 . I nf orma ti on-gi vi ng , 
e.q. , teaching of 
Vead.nq & arithmetic; 
personality develop- 
ment; social skills; 
job skills; community 
development.* 

17. Pr^ctica. skills re'j- 
ularly needed by rural 
adult, e.g. ordering 
•from commercial cat- 
alogues, registering 
"or Medicare; concomitant 
computation & communi- 
^^ation sMlls. 

1 . I iteracy Programs 

On the bosis of previous experience, early television programs prepared "for adults 
:n the poverty groups emphasized basic skills in language, reading, and simple arithmetic 
ds a foii.iaation for furthe»%lrocational or social education. For example. Program 1 
(Memphis, lenr.., 195b), the first American literacy campaign linked to television, drew 
on oKd consultative services of Laubach (4), and used his streamlined English I series. 
A unique characteristic of this early Programjs the use of volunteer teacher assistants 
(soKje of them former illiterates) at. 31 community centers. Program 2, a follow-up 
to 1, stressed vowel sounds and the phonics approach to reading developed by Laubach. 
in tfie situations that were' "acted out," no one personality dominated, but several 
.Mchers took part. The dri:il provided for viewers consisted largely of work repetition. 
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Fvaiuation by means of the Metropolitan Achievement Test, administered to a group of 
61 students, revealed average reading achievement of 2.€ grades (10). An average of 
2.5 grades was reported by Peerson for the 254 individuals who completed Program 3 
(Florence, Alabama. 1960), after viewing kinescope^ of Program 2 (18). It is of 
interest to note that 608 enrolled in the Alabama program at the start, out of 105,310 
functional illiterates in the broadcast area. This same series was also' telecast in 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia (2) (5) (10). 

Two other literacy programs developed in the early 1960's were reported by Cass 
(5). Program 1 (Learning to Read, Baltimore, Md., I960) had a potential audience in four 
states and in Washmgtofi, D C. Completed practice sheets returned by persons, who 
, received certificates, constituted the only feedback. For Program 5 (PS #4, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1960), some feedback was probably provided by viewers who .were invited to a party 
to meet their television teachers. The 60 viewers who attended subsequently helped to' 
publicize the series for others who might benefit from it. ^ 

.Literacy Programs 8, 9, 10, and ll'are studies of four attempts to utifize the 
material known as Operation Alphabet. This project. Program 8, was begun by the Div- 
ision of School Extension of the. School Districfof Philadelphia in 1959, with the 
help of many community orqani za Cions , and telecast for the first time in 1961. It was 
expected that a conscientious adu,t learner could reach approximately third grade level 
in reading and writing after completing 100 lessons. An estimated 50-75,000 people 
benefited from the Program, judging from letters efxpressing appreciation and requesting 
a re-run of the series; from the number of sets of materials delivered; from 2,500 
test letters corrected and returned; and from an increase of 25% in adult enrollments 
in basic education classes in the public schools. The apparent interest shown in the 
Philadelphia venture caused NAPSAE to obtain the copyright for both the^^television 
series and the supplementary materials. NAPSAE also developed a guide specifying steps 
to be taken by communities to promote the series. 

For Program 9 (New York, 1963), the advisary committee which planned the program 
^sed the NAPSAE guidelines for Operation Alphabet. Completed tests returned by persons, 
who received certificates, provided the only feedback (5). Program 10 (Shreveport, La., 
1963) involved a research study conducted by the Caddo Parish School Board, in co- 
operation with the Adult education Section of the State Department of Education. Par- 
ticipants were evaluated by standardized tests (1). Program 11 (Florida, 1963) was 
also a reseaixh study, in which .^43 a<njlts were evaluated by the Gilmore Oral Reading 
Test. One efplanation why so few of them reached the third grade reading level, as 
anticipated, is explained by bunqer; she points out that most students stopped watching 
the program regularly after the twentieth lesson. She also discovered that adults 
who had studied in groups achieved sig;iificantly higher scores than those who had 
studied individually. Contrary to th# Philadelphia venture, Bunger found that the 
telecast did not seem to affect enrol linents- of adults in public school adult literacy 
classes (4).^ • ' ^ 

In concluduiq thi , J scussioo ^f (-Deration Alphabet, it must be said that although 
nany citips repeated the series several times, little accurate assessment was made of 
its impact, because of a lack of funds for record-keeping and research. In Short, the 
considerable claims advanced for the* success of the series in the United States have 
bet'n based chiefly upon television station ratings, not on any kind of formal evaluation 
(4) (5). . ' . 

Two literacy prograi.is remain to be discussed,. One of them, 6 (Learn for Living, 
Yakima, 1 961 ), addressed two audiences, the adult' illiterate and the foreign-born 
adult. Thus, it combined a literacy program with instruction in English as a second 
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language (5). The second program, 12 (Elementary English and Arithmetic) was conducted 
in Zapb^a t>- 1963-65. It is included because it is a research study aimed at judging 
Ihe efficacy of television for teaching literacy in English as a second language tQ adult. 
The individuals in^the four groups, drawn from all over Central Africa, were matched on 
Enciish and Arithmetic attainment, non-verbal ability, and formal education. The tele- 
vision jToqrams, beamed to Groups 1 and 2, emphasized a visual approach whenever new 
material appeared, along with miming and dramatization by actors. As dialogue between 
teache- and st;jde:it was considered the key> to learning a second language, a unigue 
opproa n was used with Group 2. Ths television teacher would pose guestions to the 
viewers, oach one tjing identified by a number from 1 through 20. As the television 
teacher cojld not hear the answers, thoy were checked out by. the classroom teacher 
and the students themselves. The classroom teacher then advised the television teacher 
of any difficulties. Althoiich Group. 3 had classroom teaching only, their instruction 
came from the came teachers -ho had followed up the television programs with Group ] 
anc who had access to all the television -materials. As Table III indicates. Group 4 
had •..isttuc^ibn' from regular classroom teachers withou reference to television. 

Although tht results showed no statistically significant differences in the gains 
made by oach oi the four groups, it appeared that Group 3 expei^ienced one of the most 
effective me^nods of teathinq tnglish as a second language. However, it must be added ' 
that this sam». Group was considered to be inore highly motivated tha.n the other Groups', 
becauie their attendance in this class formed part of their training as mechanics (8). 

2. Ertigilish As A Second Language Program 

Program 7 (Let's Speak English, Toronto, Canada, 1961-62) relied for feedback 
partly on 1026 respondents randomly selected from a telephone-purvey of some 10,000 
households, and partly on 368 "serious" viewers who had sought more information from 
QBC about the program. From the 1026 respondents, descriptive data were gathered about 
audience characteristics such as language background, proficiency in English, and level 
of education. It was found that those adults with the lowest proficiency in English 
perststed with the program; in other words, it reached those who needed it most. A 
high proportion of the persistent viewers were irnnigrants who had come since 1956. It 
was also found that lack of formal eduction was not a deterrent to viewing the first 
place, or a crucial factor in determining whether a person stayed with the course or 
watched only casually. The 568 "serious" viewers had the highest degree of involvement 
in the program. Analysis of the data gathf^red during interviewes indicated little 
resistance on their part to the miftiicry approach. Of this group, 334 gave information' 
about their viewing habits. It revealed that those who watched the program in groups 
tended to be more regular viewers than those who watched it alone (12). 

3. Co mnunity D evelopment Progr am 

Program 13 (VTR St. Jacques, Montreal, 1965) involved the use of closed circuit 
television by a Citizens Committee to. stimulate social action in the poor district 
of downtown "'ontreal. The Committee was given the use of eTT/^^ v^-kleQ tape recording 
(VTR) upit b;^ tne National Film Board of Canada. Through this medium, peopTe were 
encouraged "co voice \,heir problems. Later, when viewing the tapes on closed-circuit 
television at publ.c meetings, neighbours recognized cornnon problems and began to 
seek solutions. One project attributed to the efforts of the Citizens Committee was the 
establishment of a Citizens Community Health Centre, which is still operating (27). 

^. Personal and Social D evel^ment Programs 

Programs 14, 15, 16, and 17 all relate to personal and social development. Program 
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.4 (Opi^-.tion Gcpotop, Denver, 1967) emerged in response to the needs of 649 heads of 
nousohcld interviewed in an urban housing development. To interest people in watching 
the program', four motivational conditions were set up: no contact, the interview 



ontac, -e phicts, and money. It was found that the paid viewers watched the largest 
er 0. pro- ..-IS. cviluation was based on follow-up interviews, which revealed fav- 
ile .ttitudes en the part of viewers (25). 



ni 



Pr < -.in. lb (Cancior de \-> Raza, Los Angeles, 1968) catered to the needs -of 
<,...n-l\r y-co s utder , ^rant of $625,000 from the Ford Foundation, Through the 
•;-.odp vra," r,es-a of social -.djustment were presented in the context of a barrio 
fam.l- the telephone "open line" (Linea Abierta) to the television station not only ^ 
cave feedbatK CO individual viewers, but provided actual content for a panel of coimiunity 
\ experts, wno discussea- ihe most re'.pvant questions submitted. Further feedback was 
/ sought throu-Ti^elephor.e surveys to determine viewer reactions during the airing of 
programs, it w^s^eassuring to find that the objective of making the programs seem 
credible was apparent^ achiev&d. In two telephone surveys, over 60 per cent believed 
tnat most of what they saw wasXrue, and 30 per cent believed in part of it. Over 
two-'-.hirds of the viewers thought they had learned something about the problems presented. 
But the mos sic,, .f cant fir.-.ing Hvas that many viewers were taking actions which they 
won id not ordin-irily have taken. The major purpose of the Program - to assess the 
eliects of : morn,.-. 'ion input via t.ie soap opera upon attitudes and behaviours - was 
eval.iateJ in uiterviews mci.tiu.ied the emphasis placed upon education. An increased • 
knowledge of co.nmunity and a modification of complacent attitudes was thought to be 
^ reflected in the claim of 4 out of 10 viewers that they were considering joining 
community, social and political ornanizations (25). ^ 

Program 16 (Life Skills, NewStart, Saskatchewan, 1968-71) presently emphasizes 
applied problem-solving^ EvalUal.ion of the Program has been an on-going process The 
- value of the. video-tape recordios unit (VTR) has been recognized as affording students and 
coaches opportunities to practise life- skills and to receive immediate feedback. In their 
progress through the course, the students engage in more complex case studies and role 
plays which are designed to, test the skills they are learning; again, the VTR permits 
them to observe their progress to date. So far, Saskatchewan NeWStart has used VTR 
continuously for more than two years with over 200 students (20) (21). 

The most significant characteristic of Program 17 (RFD, Wisconsin, 1971) is the 
innovative home visit, added to the well-established combination of television and sup- 
plementary home s^.udy materials. The content, oriented to the problems and needs of • 
th° rural fdi-m families, is unique in the sense that the wide variety of needs has 
r._cr'ssitau0d abandoning tie traditional scope and sequence of such programs. The value 
of this approach is that the Wisconsin Program is geared to a "drop-in" rate, instead 
of a "dr-.p-out" rate. As P-^D is a field study, its evaluation will aim at producing 

.orr :ion i 'lated to -pplied derision-making... It is hoped that the home visitor 
wi . i ootai data, tiirough special achievement tests, concerning an individual's ability 
to • >|:>f v-th the problems. Attitude measures will be used to evaluate his self-concept, 
t-. cttiiuoe tjwd.-d loornihg, and his^s^^nse of control over his environment (7) (14). 

Sumna, , ' \ ., 

... u',/ tKo moi'. si;.- nificant finding in the analysis of the seventeen programs 
has been the dearth of adequate instruments for gathering data. Instead of developing 
researrh instr jnients specifically for evaluating the unique contribution of television 

tne =^ducai.io,i of adults in poverty groups, some program planners have relied on tests 
des-rgned "or use in formal classroom situations. As a result, few programs, had adequate 
research designs for collecting data about behavioural chtmge. However, in the literacy 
pnjrim, there is some evidence-that television alone is less effective in its results 
ti.oT instructi )i by a conventional classroom teacher. It may well be that the impersonal 
■^nd m<-ss a ore of television runs counter to many basic values of the poverty groups. 
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l^n^'.-^IliL^'^'^f'K^ ""^JJ^i^^? received scant attention from the prograinners . Another 
nj,oj^ «xDlc . .us been the -dual .attempt to obtain data, simultaneously, on the appropri- 
.n^nc- ot -programs as a whole and on the achievements of individuals. The first tac 
.tL.^\., J'^^;'^""s, is one in which the media specialists have expertise; the 
otht. . Moral change, is the province of the educatc«?. - Finally, the importance 

s . ., St be taken into account, as they relate tjo both days and times, and so 

r..jsT. l,<- i\vQQ to package programs into smaller units. 
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The OpEN UNivERshy: 

hfluENCE ON NoRih AmerIca? 

^ ^ 



As recently as 1967, Great Britain's 
Open University was a mere idea which 
had appeared in a government white pa- 
per entitled, "University of the Air." Sub- 
sequently, a planning committee met to 
work out a comprehensive scheme. In 
May 1969, this.plan became a reality with 
the granting of a Roval Charter. The first 
students began working on their degrees 
in January 1971. Now, in -June 1973, the 
Open University has had its first gradua- 
tion ceremony (involving more than 800 
/graduates), and some of the early criti- 
cisms directed at education via the 
''telly" have subsided. 

The Open University is a phenomenon 
of the media age. To be sure, its compo- 
nents include the established elements of 
individualized learning, correspondenc& 
texts, auxiliary materials and required as- 
signments. In addition, study centers and 
residential summer schools providb help 
and guidance to the home learnerl But 
the new feature of the Open University is 
the combining of those elements with TV 
and radio broadcasts. Programs via these 
media are transmitted twice once dur- 



ing the week and again at the weekend. 
The TV progrannls are 25 min in length, 
while the radio programs last for 20 min. 
The policy of the Open University is to 
use the broadcasts as supplements to cer- 
tain courses. The wide range of these pro- 
grams results In an unusual learning ex- 
perience not only tor students of the 
Open University, but also for others who 
arc not enrolled in it. Although there is 
no way of determining this spin-off audi- 
ence, the high sale of Open University 
materials to nonstudents is one factor 
supporting its role as a catalyst in society. 

To academics, the Open University has 
demonstrated the possibilities of radio 
and TV for educating large audiences. 
How was all this accomplished? Appar- 
ently one of my real concerns (expressed 
in previous columns) has been overcome, 
namely the seeming inability of the aca- 
demic and broadcaster to cooperate in 
designing educational programs. In the 
United Kingdom, the Open University 
furnishes us with a striking model of such 
a partnership. It has enabled BBC produc- 
ticy3 teams to develop the TV and radio 



components of the courses with the 
course teams, which include the academ- 
ics along with other individuals responsi- 
ble for the non-broadcast media materi- 
als. This team approach has brought 
about a greater appreciation of each 
other's expertise and has resulted In the 
translation of educational ideas .into 
media program^. 

Is there anything which we in North 
America might gain from this experience? 
All over the continent, supporters of an 
alternative type of higher education are 
hailing the concept of the Open Universi- 
ty. In order to determine the effective- 
ness of the materials and the efficiency of 
the procedures for using them, four 
American universities agreed in Septem- 
ber 1972 to participate in a one-year trial 
of using the Open University materials. 
The participating universities are Rutgers, 
the University'of Maryland, the Universi- 
ty of Houston and California State Uni- 
versity (San Diego). These programs will 
be evaluated for the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board by the Education Test- 
ing Service of Princeton, N.J. While it is 
too early to predict the impact of the 
infant Open University on North Ameri- 
can education, we can speculate that the 
ideas so fruitfully expTored and practked 
in Great Britain will gain increasing atten- 
tion here as time goes on. ■ 

byJohn A. Niemi 
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...On ««Hot Line" 



Today, t^c governments of both the 
United States and Canada face complex 
social issues which, if ihcy remain unre- 
solved, could lead to revolution. The situ- 
ation could perhaps be helped by devising 
educational programs for radio broadcast- 
ihg. It may sound strange to turn to ra- 
dio, which, in the dazzling light of the tv 
screen, has often been shoved aside as an 



anachronism. Yet there are signs of re- 
newed audience interest in such programs 
as "Talk Shows/' where listeners are en- 
couraged to telephone their "Hot Line*' 
host. On radio, these talk shows have the 
advantage of being available to anyone 
anywhere', even while driving his car. Al- 
so, they are "loCal," and they appeal to 
individuals In all conditions and all walks 
of life: the shut-in, the professor, mem- 
bers of minority groups, etc. To their 
host, they can unburden their hopes, 
their frustrations and iheir opinions on 
current issues. In s|}ort, the talk show is 
unstructured, and, to many people, /en- 
tertainment." ^ 

VVhile this unstruQtured approach, has 
merit, there is a danger that superficial 
exchanges of views on complex issues 
could further polarize individuals in an al- 
ready polarized society. If thesejssues are 
to be fairly dealt with, they" leecJ an edu- 
cational emphasis, and it is here that we 
could exploit the full potential of the talk 
show in this decader^ne immediate step 
could be the joining of forces by the edu- 
cator and the broadcaster. The educator 
would benefit from the experience of the 
talk show host, who provides a public for- 
um for alienated people and others, and 
whose "style" encourages them to re- 
spond. And the talk show host could 
benefit from the educator*s knowledge of 
the aduli learner, the educational process 
and the availability of both hurpan and 



material resources. Together,- the educa^ 
lor and the broadcaster could lormulatea 
. pucpose for locally designed radio pru. 
grams, to guide the aduli who might 
otherwise become confused by a hqaxv 
input of opinion and misinkiMTation.- 
For example, if a vole is peJlding oaan 
* imporiant school *bond issue, a purpose ol 
the talk show would be to present ihc 
arguments pro and con. The talk shdw 
host could go beyond the question- 
answer technique lo use ihc panel, the 
sodo-drama aqd thc'ltcture, thus, making 
the program an actual learning experi- 
ence, insiead of merely a "beef ^ox.*' 
And the educator might find it easier to 
recruit other community personnel for 
the program, e.g., agencies might supply 
booklets on drug addiction or parent edu- 
cation, libraries might suggest boolCs and 
periodicals which present both sides of an 
issue, the locat college or high school 
might contribute staff or facilities. 

Now is the lime for the educator to 
"opt in" and rediscover the potential of 
radio in the current decade. A union be- 
tween him and the broadcaster could 
bring responsible local prbgra mm ing, en- 
abHng adults in their turn to rediscover an 
almost forgotten concept of "commun- 
Uy"-that of a town meeting, conducted 
in this case via the radio aitd the tele- 
phone. ^ a 

^ 'byJohnA.'NIemi 
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SAskATCtiEWAN NewStART- 

UfE Skills ANd VTR 



^ The Life Skills Course at Saskatche- 
wan NewStart (a joint venture of that 
Province and the Federal Government of 

Kanada) relicr^eavily on VTR for the 
raining or retraining of unemployed 
idutls. These adults, who are frequently 
characterized as '•under-educated,'* "dis- 
advantaged/' or "illiterate/' belong to 
Bnany culturally different poverty groups. 
^)ften, if^y have, been rendered unenv 
ployable by the demands of a technology 
al age. . 

The basic philosophy of Saskatchewan 
NewStart, located at Prince Albert, is that 
the task of educating these adults enconv 
passes much more than a minimal pro* 
Hram of reading, writing and compuu- 
^ion. instead, these skills are viewed as a 
foundation for life skills considered vi- 
■lally necessary if incBviduals are to func- 
(slion effectively in thensjobs and, in gener- 
^™l, to live equably with their fellqws. 

In the Life Skills Course, students foN 



H~ev 



low a planned sequence of experiences in 
fiver basic ireas: self, family, leisure, com- 
munity and job. For example, they learn 
the social skills required for satisfactory 
family living, for constructive interaction 
with community agents such as police, 
and for success on the job or when work- 
ing as a team with friends. In all these 
activities, VTR plays a crucial role. Ob- 
serving himself on video lape^ the individ- 
ual analyzes how he functions in a group, 
including the impact he makes on it, and 
he begins to understand his relationships 
with others. Hopefully, he gains insights 
, into his own attitudes that inhibit com- 
munication and co-operation. The contin-^^ 
uous nature of the feedback allows him 
to study his behavior at various stages and 
to chart his progress. No doubt some of 
these adult students will react strongly to 
non-verbal cues, a familiar form of com- 
munication because of the students* re- 
stricted verbal facility. 



As hti progresses through the Course, 
the^ student encounters more complex 
role plays and case studies designed to 
test the skills he is acquiring. Always, 
VTR gives him feedback. In addition, 
VTR helps the staff to evaluate their per- 
formance and to upgrade it. 

VTR is also useful for applied 
problem-solving as it'relates to personal 
. business. Video tapes, followed by discus- 
sion, demonstrate how to open a bank, 
account and how to buy a travel ticket or 
a money order. 

In the Life Skills Course, as in any 
teaching-learning situation^, there are po- 
tential problems. One might be the in* 
clination of the staff to proceed too 
quickJy or to expect the students, over- 
night, to surrender deeply rooted habits 
of thinking and acting. Another problem 
is providing professional help for the oc-. 
casional student who finds the new exper- 
iences traumatic. The Saskatchewan 
NewStart people are keenly aware of 
these problems, as they carry put their 
imaginative program, one that has at- 
tracted wide attention in other parts of 
Canada ancj in the' United States. It is too 
early to assess the full impact. I hayp no 
doubt that in taking maximum advantage 
of VTR as a training tool, Saskatchewan 
NewStart has made a distinctive 'contri- 
bution to adult education.^ 

by John A. Niemi. 
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EskiMos.ANd filivi- [ fj[,y, 

ikE MAkiNq of A posiiioN SSp^ 



How can rural Alaskans pariicipaic rn 
the process of decision making which af- 
fects their well-being' Wijh the awaken- 
ing of the north, this is a kc>' question 
that cannot be dismissed lightly. The two 
factors, culture and geography, which 
have formed the basis of operating as- 
sumptions in the past, now must be re- 
viewed. <c ' 

An exciting approach to this process 
has been developed by the Skyriver Proj-' 
ect, a federally funded project that relies 
on film and vfdeo lap^ to present a eom- 
munily's view of an important issue. In 
deciding to use these media as tools for 
Qommunity involvement, the Skyriver 
Project drew its inspiration from Chal- 
lenge for Change, a program of (he Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. 

Initially, Sk'yrivcr has undertaken the 
major part of its work in the Eskimo vil- 
lage of Emmonak, located on the lower 
Yukon, a scant six miles from the Bering 
Sea. To the 500 residents of this remote 
village, the media have meant the attain- 



mem of two objectives. First, the media 
have given thcfpeople of the community a 
tool to use tn approaching the difficult 
task of problcm-sblving. To discover what 
issues are close to the hearts of the vil- 
lagers, a community developer chosen*by 
them leads^discussions, conducts inter- 
views on films and disseminates the iifror- 
maiion to the people. When the issues 
have been identified, selected individuals 
or groups voice their opinions and offer 
solutions, and the sessions are filmed or 
laped. Later, the people involved in the 
interviewing cdijt the film m private, until 
they feel jthal it fairly represents their 
ideas. 

The edited fifm or tape is then viewed 
by the general community, so as to pro- 
yoke discussion. Here is the crucial point 
in'^he process, the moment when the 
community learns where individuals stand 
orf vital issues. When a consensus has been 
arrived at, a film or video Upe is made to 
record the official position of the village. 

The second objective of the/"positiofr 



film" is to communicaio the needs is^f • 
rural Alaskans to government a;4cncic> . 
who formulate poli(;^ies. In the ]r»asi. those 
^policies were frequenil> made inTanauto- 
aiic manner'and based on incomplete or 
mistt^ding information. Goxernmcnt otii- 
cials, i?MJicir turn, are gi\en the oppor- 
tunity id pr^Mm^ their side* on \ idco lane 
to the villagers>><csulling in further dia- 
logue among ihenK Howe\er, the usual 
response by gqjvprnmyni ofhcials is to go 
directly lo.lhe /eoplrf and talk with them. ^ 
^hat havc^ tcerr^mc of itrc rciutrs at" " 
Emmonak? First»^t has its own local 
community developer *nd its own camera 
and film. The villagers have experienced 
the process of fimi-making and now ap- 
preciate its jmpjbriance as a means of 
idenUfying issuM and getting community 
opiniori and support. Some of the issues 
on which the community developed a 
•^position film" are the boardiffg school 
program, the food stamp program, hous- 
ing projects and land claims. As an 
example of the kind of social actioft that 
ensued, one'^film caused the Department - 
of Education lo review its policy of sup-^ 
porting boarding schools oxer regional 
high schdolirAs the use of media in this 
fashion spreads, it is certain that more^ 
••position films" will be, forthcoming 
from native peoples in Alaska and else- ^ 
where. - ^ ■ 

^ by Jshn A. NUmI 
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VidEO Cassettes ancI SoFtu/are: Two Strateqies 



So-called futurists have pointed to 
numerous implications arising out of the 
^ video cassette rcvolutign. This phenome- 
non, which lets the viewer select pro- 
grams from a J'bank" at a flick of his 
wrist, will grow and change with the con- 
tinued refinements of technology. A 
major problem that plagues our futurists 
is how to develop "software" to' meet the 
expectations of both Viewer and educator. 

Without appropriate software,^ the 
danger exists that the hardware will domi- 
nate the scene, becoming an end in itself 
instead of a means. What strategies could 
be employed to prevent this happenrng? 
Here, I would like to explore two that 
focus attention dn training more people 
in the intelligent planning of learning ex- 
periences for the visual medium. Both 
strategies involve a systems approach de- 
signed to give professionals and para- 
pro fcssionals certain insights into the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes essential 
for the Usk. 

The professionals referred to may be 
educators or producers (media special- 
ists), and the ta'sk is to provide the setting 
and the experiences which will enable 
each group to become better acquainted 
with problems' besetting the other. Edu- 
catprs would come tQ<^ppreciate the diffi- 
culties involved in designing and produc- 
ing programs e.g., scripting, lighting, cast- 
ing and studio techniques; while produc- 
ersu would realize the complexities of the 
teacher-learner transaction, e.g., setting 
meaningful objectives, selecting appropri-" 
ate 'technique^ pacing material, etc. Suc- 
cessful attempts to foster such mutual un- 
dersunding and co6peration have 'been 
made at Summer Institutes on Instruc- 
tional Television and Adult Education at 
the University of Maryland. There.^dul.t 
educators have learned much about TV as 
a teaching device, and TV experts have 
become awa^e of issues affecting stu- ' 
deQ-is, administrators and teachers in 
adult basic education programs. Both 
groups have put their new insights to 
work in a systems approach to designing 
programs. Such col^boration which 
could happen through workshops, insti- 
tutes and short courses, is inj^aluable as a 
first step toward bringing together the 
two groupsSmost vjtally concerned with 
the video cassette medium.* But much re- 
mains to be dorte. We must organise, at 
both graduate and undergraduate levels, 
courses .which* would have the avowed 
aim of stimulating educators and produc-. , 
ers to develop Jointly, a rationale ^nd * 
modus operantli based upon the expecta- 
tions an^^ieeds of the learrfers. 

The sekond strategy I h<ive in mind 
that of involvii*g para-professionals U=^d^ 
possibilities yet to be clarified and ampli- 
fied. I refer, of course, to training laymen 
to 'fuse the VTR. Such training could take 
place m community development qro- 
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grams, with the community as a work- 
shop for para-professionals. Should any- 
one doubt the potential of such training, 
he has only to examine the National Film 
Board of Canada's Challenge for Change 
programs. 

V Upon acquiring siJSh experience, para-' 
professionals would unite with communi- 
ty groups to put together programs with 
and for local cable operators or even PTV 



stations - programs that are not available 
through national networks. The emphasis 
which many stations are placing on com- 
munity programs, featuring local Issues, 
demands services of trained personnel. 

My plan is, then, that we mat£h our 
enthusiasm for the hardware called video 
cassettes with an equally vlUl interest In 
the software. Is something yvrong with 
our priorities when we train people metic- 
ulously to, use. a machine, but neglect to 
tririn others to design effective programs? 

c ' m 
byJohn A. Nl«m| 
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